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CHAPTER I 

The Page house was a small affair, comparatlvelj 
speaking, set a shallow yard's depth from the Road, its 
low doorway, recessed in brick, tucked unobtrusively 
behind tall shrubbery. It was a house turned round, 
its service quarters at the front and the rear rooms 
opening eastward upon the tumbling waters of the Lake 
that beat against the stone wall at the foot of the 
terraces. In summer those terraces were no more than 
a mass of color and fragrance, through which brick 
walks and short flights of steps led to an open awninged 
veranda which gave in turn on a wide-windowed living- 
room with a brick fireplace filling one end. 

From the flat step before the Page's doorway, Ran- 
dal Fosdick could look diagonally across the pine« 
decked hall into a comer of that living-room; and with 
his finger lifted to ring the bell, he paused for a moment 
of secret enjoyment in its coloring . • . the soft Chi- 
nese carpet, the dull ivory walls and the end of a book- 
case whose contents caught a flicker of firelight, the 
great wreath of red and green hung in a window, the 
glow of shaded lamps, bright against the winter dusk. 
He almost always managed that glancing look before 
some one came to answer the door. If . . , supposing 
he were in the mellow forties like Carter Page • . . sup- 
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2 PHYLLIS ANNE 

posing he were a successful surgeon • • • or a broker 
... or anything beyond a young cub with his foot on 
the first roiind of the ladder • • • if he had the building 
of a house that was meant as well to be a home, it would 
have been very like the place he was observing. A 
house, he thought, a long way from the crash and reek 
of the city, but on a highway of its travel, hiding with 
an air of exclusiveness from the glare of the public 
road, not large but roomy, an unconventional house, 
amazingly comfortable. He drew the faintest and most 
imconscious of sighs and pressed the bell. A moment 
7ater, he became unfeignedly glad that it was not a 
maid but Lida Page herself who came running down 
the shallow steps to throw open the door and draw 
him hospitably into the warm hall. 

**Randy . . . you dear," she said, squeezing the 
hand he gave her in greeting. **I did so hope it was 
you. Cart's not come from the hospital yet. We'll 
have a whole blessed half -hour alone." 

"Thank God for that," Randy said tensely and 
grinned at her bewilderment. ** Wasn't that my cue? 
You made it sound like the draymy at the beginning 
of the third act . . . tense, you know." 

**Simpleton," Lida returned cordially. **I just sent 
Junior round for your bag. Bob was at home. And 
he said he'd pack it before he started to dress himself ; 
and have it ready for Junior to pounce on. Can you 
dress for dinner in twenty minutes, do you suppose?" 

**Can do," he boasted briefly, "a complete flip-flap 
in eight. What's up, Lida?" 

She led the way into the living-room and dropping 
into one of the two deep-seated chairs, pulled close to 
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PHYLLIS ANNE 8 

the fire, she smiled at him across the hearth rug. She 
was a woman of thirty-five, not handsome but with a 
wide-browed, wide-nostriled look of race. She had small 
ears set flat, a rounded throat delicately creased like a 
child's, gray eyes placed far apart imder the arch of 
her black brows, fine, darkish hair that glinted with 
bronze threads under a dapple of light from the lamp 
beside her, and white hands, slender and supple. 

**I had to have you, Randy," she said with an effect 
of breathless haste. "That was why I insisted on 
speaking to Old Ware. I thought perhaps it might 
be hard to manage just before Christmas." 

"It's never hard to manage. You know Old Ware 
would close the shop if you found it suited your con- 
venience. I was all through anyway. I'm going up to 
Carol's in the morning." 

"You are not. Didn't I just tell you I needed you 
here? You'll have to wire Carol. After all, she's 
nothing but a sister. And what is that to me? I 
claim you. I have to have some one here with tact and 
discrimination and charm and a sense of humor • . ." 

"It is hard, I know, to find all those qualities in one 
person," Randy admitted modestly. "Of course, I'm 
at your service." 

"Some one • • ." Lida went on musingly, **who can 
create a houseful of peace and good-will. Christmas- 
time, Randy. Peace and good-will. You don't mind 
my not offering you tea? I am afraid it might take 
the edge from your appetite." 

**You know I hate tea." 

"It isn't that. Did I mention that your appetite is 
an especial distinction?" 
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"I don't remember." 

"One's so hard put to it to think of everything, 
over the phone. I'm really in a pickle, Ran." And 
after a moment she added thoughtfully, ^^She's a nice 
girl, too." 

"Pretty?" Randal asked. 

"Adorable." Mrs. Page made a large gesture of 
explanation. **Richard Sherrill's daughter." 

"Richard SherriU." 

Her eyes narrowed and she looked at him reflectively. 
**Now what have you heard. Randy?" 

"Heard . . ." 

**Gossip, of course. Everybody does. You have to 
allow a wide, wide margin for press-^genting, you 
know." 

But it was not gossip of which Randy was thinking. 
It was that Richard Sherrill represented the oppor- 
tunity of opportunities to him. In the shabby portfoUo 
kept tucked behind the bookcase in his room, there 
was a certain play begun ... a play woven about the 
debonair man of middle-age, very like a typical Sher- 
rill comedy. He would have given his largest wisdom- 
tooth ... it gave him trouble at times ... to have 
maneuvered a chance meeting with the man. And Lida 
knew him ! One of his daughters was a guest imder the 
Page roof ! Oh, Lady Luck ! He did not mention the 
matter to Lida. He said, **I didn't know you knew 
him." 

"Cart knows everybody," Lida explained. Then she 
went back and meticulously made the acquaintance 
clear. "That winter he did post-grad work at that 
New York hospital, he had a room at the Sherrills* 
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flat. It was their first year in New York and they were 
frightfully hard up. Cart was, too. They grubbed 
together, and of course you never forget people . . . 
Ada Sherrill was the salt of the earth. The dearest 
thing, Ran. . . . She Tnade Dick. Whatever he is is 
handiwork of hers. She was a Minneapolis girl • • • 
first families and all that ; and she married him against 
all reason and the wrath of practically all Minneapolis, 
Dick says, when he was young and no particular ac- 
count. She worked him like . . . like putty. Years 
on years, they went drifting around through every 
jerkwater town in the buckwheat belt. I think he 
played in aU the stock companies between the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific ocean. They didn't have movies 
then. Stock • • • and Ada saw that he had the kind 
of food he ought to have and the kind of clothes • • • 
you know how most actors do get themselves up . . . 
and used all the pull she had to have him mieet the 
proper people . . . and managed the short seasons so 
that they wouldn't go too far in debt. She died his 
first starring season. It was worth it, I think to her, 
to see him win out. Cart says that. But to me . . • 
I'm a woman and I know intuitively what she did . . . 
it's never seemed quite fair . . . her dying soon like 
that. Not quite fair . . ." 

"What about the daughter?" 

**What a patient soul you are. Randy, aren't you? 
I haven't seen either of them . . . there are two . . . 
since they were tiny snips. Now Marjorie's a debu- 
tante . . . her mother's people in Minneapolis . . ." 
she explained significantly. "They turned Ada down 
so completely that now Dick's famous and desirable 
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they feel quite guilty. I've a picture of Margie that 
looks exactly like a Botticelli angel in tulle, decollete 
. . . Phyllis Anne's in a convent somewhere in the 
east . . . New York." 

"Not with her father?" 

Mrs. Page shook her head. "It's so hard on them 
all . . . family life. The girls have been at school 
ever since Ada's death. Dick has chanced all sorts of 
vamishings, none of them quite drying before the next 
went on. They were at a convent for years when they 
were little . . • learned fairly decent manners and em- 
broidery. Then they went to a place out in California 
where you go barefoot in draped cheesecloth and dance 
in the dew at dawn." 

**Yes . . . yes ... go on," Randy mocked in a 
tense whisper. 

** Absurd, of course. They had one perfectly conven- 
tional year at some school up the Hudson where there 
was hockey and really well-taught French. After that 
Marjorie finished at St. Adelaide's and Phyllis Anne 
went to the Sacred Heart . . ." 

"I see." 

"I'm afraid you don't really," Lida said gently. 
**It's puzzling even for me." She rubbed her nose 
thoughtfully and stooped to put a bit of wood on the 
fire. "It's rather a song without words. Ran." 

Randy grinned at her. He never made any secret 
of liking Lida Page. Indeed, he had sworn her an 
eternal fealty the Christmas he was eight and Lida 
had come home from college with his sister for the 
holidays. She had her amazing gift for friendliness 
even then, her rare, happy interest in every human 
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soul that crossed her path. Randj could still remember 
their fleet skating matches on the river and their long 
tramps over the thick, crusty snow. It was Lida who 
taught him his first romping two-step and she had 
danced with him, too, in the evening (before his mother 
sent him off to bed) when all the boys and girls in the 
little Wisconsin town came stamping their feet across 
the Fosdick porch. She was, he thought, the loveliest 
thing that he had ever seen. He added her name to 
his petitions to the Almighty with rather the feeling 
that he was doing God a favor. 

That first Christmas was but the beginning. There 
had been another the year when his sister married and 
Lida camie to be her bridesmaid and fall in love with 
Carter Page. There had been the one when Lida had 
gone down herself to the barrack-like school where they 
sent him when his father died ; and taken him home with 
her to be her Christmas guest in the tiny flat where 
she and Cart were just starting housekeeping. He had 
never forgotten that. His pocket money had quite 
given out and she had almost nothing left herself, after 
she had paid their railroad fare. B^it they managed a 
gorgeous time of it for all that. They skated at the 
public rinks. They heard Sothem and Marlowe from 
the topmost gallery. They went to vaudeville and to 
hear May Irwin sing. They made candy in the infini- 
tesimal kitchenette over which Lida presided. Randy 
had sent Lida Page the first telegram the night he 
made the basket-ball team at the Varsity. He asked 
her to chaperon the Girl . . . who happened to be 
Lida's own cousin ... to his Senior prom. And he 
had gone straight to Lida herself on that inconceivable 
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Christmas Day two years before when the same Girl 
had rather mockingly sent him back the very tiny dia- 
mond that she was wearing and departed for a luxurious 
honeymoon in the Bahamas. 

**I must make you understand," Lida said, answering 
his smile. "Marjorie went east a fortnight ago to 
spend Christmas with Phyllis Anne at the convent. 
Dick is playing in St. Louis these holidays. I asked 
her to stop and visit us on her way home, but I didn't 
expect her certainly until after the New Year. Yes- 
terday morning we had a wire; and she arrived last 
night. I think I've my hands full." 

"Frost, is she?" 

**She is not." Lida's faint emphasis said more than 
a flood of protestation. "I took her over to the Tay- 
lors' last night . . . it's only fair to warn you, old 
dear. She's standing them all on their heads." 

"Is it so?" 

"To-night, Cart has tickets for a musical show. 
We've eight dining here. Six of us can go in the big 
car; but you'll have to drive Cart's roadster." 

"With Miss Sherrill?" 

^^That's why I phoned for you. Randy." 

"Why . . . me?" He begged openly for flattery. 

"So few men who aren't either tacitly pledged or 
else . . . well . . ." 

"But you're quite sure of me." The sensitive curves 
of his mouth straightened a little and his lips tightened 
at the comers. He was thinking that circumstance 
occasioned that. If his experience with the Girl had 
taught him nothing else it had taught him self-control. 

*^T[ am absolutely sure of you," Lida said emphati- 
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cally. ^^There is no one who could do just what I am 
asking except you. Ran. Only • • •" 

"Only what?'* 

**She's captivating • • ^ 

"Thanks. Forewarned • • .'* 

"She'U flirt .. .'' 

^^I rather fancy keeping step/' Randy said blandly. 

**It'll take a stride to keep step with Richard Sher- 
rill's daughter. She'd make eyes at a decrepit great- 
grandfather.'' 

**The oP gepmun will hafta hump hisself ." 

**I like the young monkey, too," Lida mused. *Well, 
Randy, do I count on you?" 

**You bet you do," he said heartily. **I'd do a dam 
sight m;eaner thing for you, Lide, than philander 
around with a pretty girl." 

Lida smiled at him; and in an odd fashion Randy 
felt a faint trace of mockery behind that smile. He 
forgot it as he foimd his bag and made his way to the 
room where he was to dress. There was more in this 
affcur than pleasing Lida Page, although that in itself 
was matter enough. But if he made a hit with the 
daughter, he might meet Richard Sherrill, might, in- 
deed, call casually to ask after daughter ... or ask 
Lida to present him • • • or something. Anyway, 
making a hit with the girl was a step toward her 
father. Then, meeting Sherrill, if the talk drifted 
toward the theater . . . and what more likely? . . . 
he could mention a play. . . . "A little thing • • • 
characterization. . . . I've worked out the characteri- 
zation rather carefully . . ." Sherrill might be inter- 
ested. Stranger things had happened. If Sherrill read 
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the play • • • if the play made his opportunity. • • • 
A warming sense of being the captain of his soul per- 
vaded Randal Fosdick. 

He smiled a doggish smole, a smile of satisfaction. 
And as he closed the door of his room, he did a rather 
curious thing. Directly opposite, set into the frame of 
the bathroom door, was a long mirror, brilliantly 
lighted. Randal would have sworn that vanity was no 
vice of his. But he walked across the room and placed 
himself before that mirror with an intent look in his 
eyes. First he walked toward his reflection in the man- 
ner of The Casual Stroll, one hand in his pocket, an 
I eyebrow quizzically lifted. Then he backed across the 
I room and approached the mirror with The Intent 
' Stride, as if he were a man of affairs • • • a successful 
playwright, perhaps • • • on his way to an important 
conference • • • with the most famous actor of them 
all, perhaps. He did this twice, so engaging a perform- 
ance did he find it. Then he bowed, his head slightly 
bent in a grave courtesy. He quirked the comer of his 
mouth in a note of whimsical humor • • • let his eyes 
grow tender. A moment after, a smile, fresh and warm 
and clear broke through his sedate dignity. He rather 
fancied the flash of white teeth. 

After he had shaved and dressed, he came closer to 
the mirror and studied the figure before him intently. 
He could not maintain, however, even in that solitary 
scrutiny, the delusion that he was a handsome man. 
Nor could he help wondering If his appearance would 
be reflected in Miss Sherrlll's eyes with the painful 
exactitude that he found in the brilliant glass. He was 
only slightly above mediimi height and of a slim, wiry 
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build with the look of hard muscle just beneath the 
skin. His whole head had a definable leanness ; a high 
forehead above which the crisp russet hair was already 
beginning perceptibly to retreat, a nose narrow and 
high on the bridge, a chin unexpectedly firm, cheeks 
faintly hollowed and parentheses at the comers of his 
mouth that would show as heavy creases by the time 
he was thirty-five. But it was his mouth that wrote 
the secret of his soul across his clear-skinned face . • . 
a straight-lipped sensitive mouth, firmly held and hu- 
morous. . . . Randy, Bob Gregory said, was the sort 
of man who played practical jokes on himself. 

His contemplations had delayed him somewhat longer 
than the boasted eight minutes. But Miss Sherrill was 
not yet down when he joined the familiar group in the 
living-room. He clumped Bob Gregory, his roommate, 
on the shoulder and shook hands with Carter Page, who 
was standing on the hearthrug. 

"Beat me to it," Bob observed, and Cart said inter^ 
estedly, "Had a look in?" 

"Not yet," Randy said. "I should know her among 
a thousand • • •" 

**Yeah . . . Richard Sherrill's daughter." 

"You bet," Cart said emphatically. "Thought you 
came early. Ran." 

"Vamping your wife." 

"I see. There*s the trick, now. Watch her." 

Randy turned toward the stairs. A girl was de- 
scending, moving slowly, one hand dragging a little on 
the banister, her slim, sUken ankles kicking out at each 
step against the flounces of her frock. She was a slen- 
der golden wand of a girl whose face, broad at the 
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cheekbone and narrowed to a pointed chin, looked out 
from under a swirl of hair, built high at the crown of 
her head and showing faint golden lights. She was 
attractive with an alluring grace, an inscrutable wist- 
fulness. Five seconds later when Randy took her 
hand, he observed that she was heavily and somewhat 
unevenly rouged and that her mouth was a smeary 
scarlet patch in the clear pallor of her face. Other 
guests arrived and an increasing clamor of voices de- 
veloped in the wide, low room. Under cover, she said : 

*'You couldn^t manage to sit next to me, could you?" 

^^I think • • • I have that pleasure," Randy said. 
^^I think Lida's already arranged it • • ." 

*Tm • • . glad** she breathed in a low, throaty 
voice. **The moment I saw you, I began to wish it 
would be y<m. I wanted it • • • so much." 

It seemed an attack a trifle more direct than the oc- 
casion warranted. Randy, walking beside the guest of 
honor informally into the dining-room, fought unsuc- 
cessfully against an unexpected aversion. He had fully 
anticipated liking Richard Sherrill's daughter at first 
sight, and he wanted to tremendously. But he 
thoroughly detested her make-up. 

"All this afternoon, I've looked forward to seeing 
y(m • • •" she began again and stopped short with a 
provocative look. "Mrs. Page said . . ." 

**What? You rouse all my natural curiosity." 

"Do you think I better tell you?" 

"Why not?" 

**I think I shan't. You won't insist . . . will you? 
You won't make me?'* 

"Unfit for publication, I take it." 
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"Mrs. Page wouldn't,'* she made a soft round mouth. 
^^Lideed ... I don't know what I should do if you 
really asked me. You . . . magerfu' man." 

The accent recalled him. He, too, had read **Senti- 
mental Tommy"; and he waggled his head in recogni- 
tion, watching her from the comer of his eyes. He had 
a pleasant sensation of color and warmth from the 
glitter of silver and sparkling glass before him. A 
bowl of crimson roses lifted in the center of the table. 
But for all that the atmosphere was not the sort one 
felt ordinarily at Lida Page's. The girls gave Miss 
Sherrill a vague attention, tinged with an uneasy curi- 
osity. The men wore alternately expressions of per- 
plexity and furtive interest. Bob Gregory, across the 
table with Vieve Taylor, the prettiest young thing im- 
aginable, lifted a momentarily amused glance at Randy. 

"It's . . . wonderful, isn't it?" Miss Sherrill said to 
hun in her sudden, tense tone. 

**Wonderful for m£^* Ran echoed, his voice as mean- 
ingful as her own. Conscious of but playing up to the 
crude tempo she herself had set, he was astounded to 
find that her eyes, widely provocative a moment before, 
were veiled. A flush crept up her face from her chin 
to her forehead and she caught her lower lip between 
her teeth with an expression of quaint consideration. 
It was a mighty clever trick, Fosdick decided. Not 
every sophisticated bud could pull a stunt like that. 
Looking intently into her face, he saw that she was 
faintly freckled under the rouge, like the inside of a 
wild lily, and that her eyes, rather obscured by the 
color about them, were a deep, translucent brown. 

"You see, I've been hearing all about you," he went 
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on. *^t's wonderful to meet you and feel that very 
moment that I knew you." 

"You think I'm easy to know . . . Mr. Gregory." 

"My name is Fosdick," Randy said, stiffly. 

"Oh . . . yes. I am so sorry." 

"Don't mention it. If you . . •" 

But she interrupted him with a restraining hand on 
his arm. 

"Please . . . just a minute. Do you mind waiting 
a little now? I never can talk when I'm himgry, and 
they have such things to eat here." 

Somewhat piqued, Randy attacked his oysters. It 
was the first time in his experience that a girl had 
turned from a tone like that to food. Then he remem- 
bered that Lida had hinted something about appetites 
and he watched Miss Sherrill covertly to find how far 
the matter went. Apparently she had not the faintest 
presentiment that hunger might prove a flaw in her 
perfection. She did not turn toward the all-important 
Left for some time. She sipped her soup to its last 
savory drop with a delicious . . • Randy conceded the 
adjective . . . dainty greediness. She took a third 
helping of roast, sola with Carter Page, who played up, 
after the others declined, in response to a glance from 
Lida; and she watched the empty plate borne kitchen- 
ward with a shadow of regret about her lovely eyes. 
Toward the end of the salad course when Randy turned 
expectantly, he found that she was again smiling in his 
direction. 

"Mrs. Page has a wonderful cook, hasn't she?" 

"Pippin," Randy said briefly. 

**I never tasted anything better than this, did you? 
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I think it's silly not to enjoy food. Act squeamish, 
you know . . . and push this away and say *No, thank 
you,' to something else. Contemptible, sort of. Isn't 
it?" 

"Not complimentary, perhaps. You never do?" 

"It's one reason I love Dickens." 

The remark might have seemed irrelevant to any one 
who did not know his Dickens from Pickwick to David 
Copperfield. But Randy happened to. Dickens, after 
a manner of speaking, was a personal asset. 

"They feasted." 

"Didn't they?" Her eyes shone. "Do you remember 
the jolly round of beef and the towers of buttered York- 
shire pudding they had at the Varden's? And do you 
ever dream about Joe Gargery's pickled pork and 
greens . . ." 

**Mrs. Boffin's weal-an'-'ammer," he explained. 
**TTiere*g something." 

"U — m — ^m! Delicious! And the ham of the first 
magnitude that they had at . • ." 

**Cherryble's. And the beefsteak puddings . . •" 

**Yes. And Betsey Trotwood's ^inevitable pair of 
roast fowl.' Oh . . . AND the Goose . . . the 
Cratchit's Christmas Goose eked out with apple-sauce 
and mashed potatoes." Miss Sherrill turned with a 
small boimce and spoke across Vieve Taylor's aston- 
ished glance. "Mrs. Page, will it be Goose on Christ- 
mas Day? Can we look forward to Goose, eked out 
with apple-sauce and . . ." 

"Turkey," Lida said. "It's been ordered for weeks." 

Miss Sherrill sighed. "New England strength of 
character," she said plaintively. "It will come out  , , 
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most unexpected places. Hard as Plymouth Rock." 
"Why grouse about it.?" Randy asked. 

**It isn't that I don't eat turkey . . . nor that I 
don't like turkey, especially if it's got that crispy 
brown skin, Mr. Fosdick • . ." 

"Where did you learn to know Dickens?" Randy in- 
terrupted. He hated hearing her talk about food, he 
discovered. She talked with the same look of greedi- 
ness — 

". . . that just crackles between your teeth. But 
I've never had goose yet, for any Christmas. Same 
old traditions about turkey . . ." 

"Dickens . . ." Randy persisted. "Dickens. I'm 
talking about literature. Where did you read 
Dickens . . • ?" 

"Oh, that. Everybody reads Dickens." 

**No," he said firmly. "You cannot put that over on 
me. On some of these other chvunps, perhaps ; but not 
on me. I work in a book store all my endless days and 
I know. Reading Dickens makes you absolutely unique. 
The usual girl does not. Her maiden aunt and her 
aged grandmother, but not this year's debutante." 

"Graceless set . . ." she murmured. 

**Not . . ." His eyes met hers slantingly behind 
half-closed lids. "Certainly not the good sport who 
takes a stinger now and then and likes her cigarettes." 

They went with that amount of rouge, he told him- 
self. A second later he found that he was again sur- 
prised by the veiled look dropping down across her face. 

"Cigarettes," she said with a conscious laugh. "I 
smoked one at home once and it cert'nly shocked poor 
father to the bone." 
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Randy gulped* Then it occurred to him in all world- 
liness that Richard Sherrill might prefer his daughters 
to be slightly differentiated from the sort of social 
lights with whom, presumably, he killed idle hours. He 
might, indeed, go so far as to regard daughters as a 
species different from other womankind. It seemed 
safer after that reflection, to go back to Dickens. 

"Dad likes him," she admitted after his third inquiry. 
**And they had it at Lynch's . . . that up-the-Hudson 
school where they play corking hockey and haven't such 
an awfully good table. I expect that's why I remember 
it so clearly. I was hungry just right along from one 
year's end to the other. It's several years ago now, 
of course." 

"And you remember weal-an'-'ammer all this 
time. . . ." 

"It Wds a contrast. But then • . • really ... it 
wasn't such a long time. I am not Mr. Methuselah's 
grandmother." 

She did not resemble that aged crone when Randy 
came on her waiting for him- in Doctor Page's enclosed 
car, demurely encased in a man's leather coat and 
half-buried in furs. The big car ahead was already 
pulling out; for Mrs. Page never allowed a party of 
hers to go in more than fifteen minutes late, even at 
a musical comedy. 

**I've been sitting here guessing who It would be." 
Her eyes were softly alight with the look of a worshiper 
before a saint. "I wanted . . . you.** 

She had gone back to the first movement, as it were. 
He knew that it was inane ; that she would have spoken 
to Bob Gregory or Cowles Turner, who was notorious 
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as a sad bird, or any other man-thing in exactly the 
same tone and with the same unmeaning words. In 
spite of his sagacity he foimd it a bit heady. Her 
eyes were lovely and her smile had the quality of old 
wine. He caught sight of his face mirrored in the 
dark glass of the door and was startled by the look 
on it. He shook himself together. The girl was a 
crude flirt • • • a deliberate coquette • • • a • • • 

"I think," she went on calmly, "that I have wanted 
to know you all my life.*' 

Randy laughed shortly. "Honestly," he asked with 
a fine detachment, "to just how many men have you 
made that remark in that tone the last . . . week?" 

She gasped, her pretty teeth showing. **Three, I 
think," she said after a short silence, surveying Randy 
through narrowed eyes. "That is ... I mean . . . 
if you don't count yourself." 

"I don't coimt myself. How many of them believed 
you?" 

"Did you think," she inquired, "that I'd let them 
get away without believing me?" 

A burned child dreads the fire, but . . . but if the 
fire is a lambient flame with little heat . . . Randy 
ignored the consciousness of being hurried fatefuUy 
toward he knew not what. It was a sensation spring- 
ing from his own excess of caution, no doubt. Perhaps 
a little from the tense radiance that lighted their short 
silences. 

"Sounds dangerous for me." 

"You care about consequences, do you?" she prodded 
him. 
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**See here,'* he said with unnecessary roughness, "I 
may make love to you.'* 

"Oh . . . that/' she yawned a little and moved away. 
She had been leaning against his arm, he found. 

"It would bore you . . ." 

" *Any woman prefers being amused/ " she said, look- 
ing into his eyes, " ^without being loved . . / " 

**01d stuff," Randy interrupted as she hesitated* 
" *To being loved without being amused.' And any man," 
he went on smoothly, "likes proving the exception." 

He had apparently gone beyond her depth. At 
least, she permitted him to think that he had puzzled 
her. She gave no evidence of having observed an 
ulterior meaning in his remark. She made no effort 
to follow his lead. She sat, twisting a ring about her 
finger, and Randy had time before her next remark 
to notice that her hands seemed very slim and small 
in her wide fur cuffs. 

**Were you ever in love?" she asked suddenly. 

**0h ... in and out. Never very long." 

**I mean . . . really in love?" 

**Any number of times.'^ 

"What is it like . . . ?" 

He gave her a knowing look. "You've never been 
in love, of course." 

"I think I'm going to be.'* 

That hardened his heart against her. The game 
was badly played. This little Westerner was crass, 
without finesse. "My hopes are shattered," he mocked 
her. "Ground into dust. Fact is, I thought of making 
love to you, myself. Seriously. It has been in my 
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mind the first moment that you put your hand in mine. 
Something ... I wonder if it touched you, too.'^ 

"Do,'' she said. «I dare you.'* 

But he shook his head. "You said you preferred be- 
ing amused. Love's not always . • . amusing." He 
tightened his lips over his teeth and spoke with a tooth* 
less lisp. **Take the advice 'v an' ol', ol' man, m' dear. 
There's th' true thayin' . . . Tlirt and th' worl' flirU 
with you. Love and you love alone.' '* 

"I shouldn't," Miss SherriU said. 

She looked at him reflectively, her eyes above the 
dark furs mysterious like eastern eyes above their veils. 

**You mean you never do." 

**I never should.** A moment later she laughed as 
ruefully as a young girl might when she cannot think 
of anything to say. "I shouldn't make love into a 
green and yellow melancholy," she brought out at last. 
•^Disappointment like a worm in th' bud . . ." 

She had at least an apt mind for phrases, a remark- 
able memory. It made her different, even though she 
did happen to be atrociously crass. Randy found 
solace in the feel of the car under him, his hands clasp- 
ing the wheel and his feet on the pedals, and in the 
twinkling red light of the larger car ahead. 

A chill pink afterglow lingering on the western hori- 
zon melted into the twilight blue of the night sky. On 
the left the Lake showed, steel-colored and somber in 
the dusk, and the faint dun shadow of a boat could be 
seen a short distance from shore, its lights picked out 
star-like, against the black, shadowy space beyond. On 
the right apartment houses rose like mysterious dream 
palaces, tier on tier, pale honeycombs of light. The 
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park lights showed wliite beside them. "Like moon- 
stones dropping from a pale queen's ear/' he quoted, 
but Miss Sherrill was quite oblivious. 

Randy, thrilling to that swift magical flight through 
the winter evening, was glad that she had not answered. 
He could endure Miss Sherrill rather better during her 
frank silences, he found. He certainly did not want to 
talk to her just then. His own thoughts had turned 
suddenly unprofitable and bitter, leading nowhere, 
preying on the mind and giving nothing in return. 



CHAPTER n 

The others of the Pages' party were already filing 
into a single row of seats as Randy escorted Miss 
Sherrill down the €dsle. Their own chairs were in the 
orchestra stalls of the middle section, and although 
the house was well-filled for a pre-Christmas perform- 
ance, the other chairs within their railed-in space were 
empty. Randy rather hoped they would remain so. 

"I love the theater,'* his companion whispered, set- 
tling herself with a tiny bounce. "I never have quite 
enough . . .'* 

"I should think it would be an old story by now." 

"Of course, IVe seen Dad. He's really great." 

"Great," Randy echoed. **Sometime I wish you'd 
tell me about him." 

She had unfurled a big feather fan, golden-brown 
like her eyes, and looked at him over it questioningly. 
Her eyes took on their wide, provocative look. 

**Why talk about Dad?" she queried softly. **I never 
trade on Dick Sherrill's advertised charms. ... I 
want you to like me for myself alone." 

The comers of Randy's mouth quirked, half -humor- 
ously, half in disdain. Without answering, he turned 
back toward ^the stage where a flirtatious Irishman 
was mourning woman's fickleness in song. Five min- 
utes later, he was aware that some one was pausing 

beside him. A soft, exquisitely smooth hand slipped 
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into his with a little pressure so familiar that it startled 
him. A coaxing whisper sounded in his ear. 

"Why, Ran. Ran ... Is it really you?'' 

He shifted about mechanically, holding her hand and 
conscious of the smooth skin against his palm. "Well, 
Edith,'' he contrived to say and was horrified to find 
how strange his voice sounded. He pushed her chair 
about for her and nodded to the man who was settling 
himself behind them. It was her brother fortunately, 
not her husband. Randy wondered just how he would 
have met her husband. Kelsey Chase presented no ter- 
rors. But Edith. . . . His heart was pounding with 
her nearness and the familiar movements of her hands 
and shoulders, the familiar, delicate fragrance of her 
skin, her floating draperies. 

He feasted his eyes on her, in the darkened house. 
She had the fascinating look of the Oriental, of the 
Egyptian, perhaps . . . Fosdick remembered morosely 
that he had thought of Egyptian beauty always when 
he looked at her . . . with her long, oval face, her 
pale, gleaming skin, her extraordinary black hair with 
its blue shadows. Her eyes were full of light as she 
glanced at him, their irises encircled by a margin of 
black that gave them oddity and brilliance. They were 
deep, blue-gray eyes. He had told her once that they 
had all the moods of the sea, and it was true enough. 
Now they were filled with lazy, sparkling laughter, like 
the laughter of the sea under a summer sun ; now they 
were unfathomable and deeply blue; now somber and 
cold and dully bleak. 

He had not, at that moment, the faintest doubt tHat 
he still loved her. Indeed, he had never doubted it. It 
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had been the conviction uppermost In his thoughts for 
two years whenever he heard her name mentioned, 
whenever he met the same men and girls with whom 
they had amused themselves, or through the Infrequent 
nights when he had lain awake and thought of her. 
Now that she sat so near him that he could reach out 
and put his hands over hers, he forgot everything but 
that she was there beside him and that he had no right 
to make the smallest gesture. She leaned forward a 
trifle watching the stage, her elbow on her knee and her 
long fingers playing incessantly with the rope of black 
pearls about her throat. She had never seemed so 
beautiful, so Intolerably desirable. 

At the end of the first act, Fosdick felt a sheer dis- 
taste at the prospect of devoting himself to Miss Sher- 
rlll, of hearing her crude chatter. She was playing 
again with her fan, its delicate plume-fronds brushing 
her lips, her eyes expectant behind their short, thick 
lashes. One glance at her convinced him that her 
mood was still one of coquetry and provocation. He 
felt that he could not bear It. His distaste sharpened 
to antagonism. 

"I want you to meet some friends of mine," he said 
hastily, forestalling a possible remark. "May I pre- 
sent Miss Sherrlll, Mrs. Maynard ; and Mr. Chase, Mrs. 
. Maynard's brother. Miss Sherrlll.'' 

"Miss Sherrlll?" Ran was aware that Edith May- 
nard was still, that her whole body was rigid with lis- 
tening. Chase turned to speak, but she silenced him 
with a barely perceptible movement of her arm. "Did 
I understand Miss Sherrill.'^" 

"Miss Sherrlll," Randy repeated. "LIda Page's guest 
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from Minneapolis. The rest of us are over there, across 
the aisle.'* 

**At Cousin Lida's. How nice !*' Mrs. Maynard spoke 
cordially, but Fosdick saw an odd gravity deepening in 
Miss Sherrill's eyes. "Then I shall see something of 
you. Pve only just come," she added, turning again to 
Randy. **Charles . . . my husband . . . isn't well at 
dU, I brought him home to consult Cousin Carter." 

She sighed a little and sat silent. Chase, a sleek, 
plump, graceful fellow with a small dark mustache lift- 
ing a little from his full upper lip, moved his chair, 
leaving his sister to Fosdick. When she spoke again, 
her voice was inaudible to every one but Randy. 

**Home," she said. **I've been everywhere else, these 
two years . . . over the wide, wide world . . . places 
we used to dream about. Ran • • • Tokio • • • Cal- 
cutta . . • Bangkok . . . Tahiti. Charles hated it 
toward the end, I think. Growing old . • •'* The 
corners of her cynical mouth tipped upward in a smile. 
Randy remembered correctly that Charles was near- 
ing sixty, that his wife was twenty-seven. 

"You didn't want to come home?" 

**Ah . . . but I did. Good to be home again. This 
• . . Journeys end . . ." 

**Joumeys end . . ." he repeated. For a moment 
their eyes met and held and his mouth went grinu Edith 
Maynard put out a slim hand and closed it on his arm. 

**Last time I saw you ... we quarreled. Do you 
remember. Ran?" 

"Yes," Ran said briefly, "I remember." 

^Water's gone under the bridge since then . . • 
rather a lot." 
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"Rather a lot." 

He was conscious of a dull pain that was like a long, 
chronic soreness about an old incision, and through it 
that Mrs. Maynard was regarding him with an oblique 
look. Behind them he overheard Kelsey Chase saying, 
**But you are Richard Sherrill's daughter?" And Miss 
SherrilPs low reply, "Don't. I never trade on Dick 
Sherrill's well-advertised charms. I want you to like 
me for myself alone." 

**But you've forgotten," he protested. "Or have you 
forgotten? Are you stringing me?" 

**I couldn't," she murmured. "What is it I've for- 
gotten?" 

**It was a long time ago. That year you went to 
school here in Chicago . . . 'Member that little kids' 
school Miss Eagan had? I had a fight about you with 
another six-year-old." 

"Of course. Of course ... I think I've wanted to 
know you all my life." 

Randy Fosdick's lip curled. "Flirt and the world 
flirts with you," he said inwardly. "Love . . . it's 
true as heaven . . . and you love alone." The voices 
dropped behind them. Kelsey Chase apparently had 
acquired his sister's discretion of tone. He was aware 
that Mrs. Maynard was regarding him amusedly. 

**A pretty girl," she said with a light emphasis. 
"You're amused, Ran?" 

**No," he said harshly. "I'm not . . . amused." 

**Don't. If you'd let me explain . . ." 

**What is there to explain? It seems to me the facts 
ratiier spoke for themselves." 

**Yes. But I had my sophistries. *He's just a boy,' 
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I kept saying to myself. *Boys get over such things 
easily.' They do, you know." 

"Do they?" 

"Don't they? I . . . hope they do." Her eyes on 
her slim white fingers, she added, very low, "It was the 
money, of course, with me." 

"Yes." 

"I . . . had scrimped all my life. Scrimping . . . 
and mother kept at me." 

"Yes." 

"There was really nothing out of the common about 
my marriage. Charles has been good to me. He . . . 
he has bought me everything I wanted." 

"I could never have done that," Randy said. "You 
wanted . . . furs and jewels, didn't you . • . and deli- 
cate things to eat and a soft place to lie • • . and ease 
and service. ... I could never have given you those." 

"Ran . . . please. I was mad. I . . . didn't know. 
Randy, you'll believe I didn't know.'^ 

"It doesn't matter." 

"It matters to me . . . terribly. I've lain awake 
many a night and wondered what you really thought 
about me . . . where you were . . . what you were do- 
ing . . . what . . . what we'd have been doing to- 
gether. If ... if I thought you had forgiven 



me . . ." 



"I have." 

"Ran . . . will you make me a Christmas gift this 
year?" 

He made a gesture with his hands and she smiled 
at them. 

"Not that kind of a gift . . . not even a book, my 
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dear. Only your friendliness. Fm not asking for your 
friendship, even. But just . . . good-will. I need 

• . • friendliness.'* 

Her voice dropped but she asked his pardon with a 
swift look. Almost against his will he grinned at her. 
After all, she was the First Girl. Her arm slipped 
through his and her hand touched his own. Through 
the sheer sleeve of her dress, he felt the communicating 
warmth of lier flesh. 

"You have it,'' he said. **You've always had it. 
You know that." 

Through the rest of the play, he sat and watched 
the stage with the precision with which one reads every 
word of a story, turning page after page without tak- 
ing in the sense of a single sentence. The songs might 
have been written in Chinese for all that Randy Fosdick 
made of them . . . might have been sung in monotone. 
He could never remember afterward what had hap- 
pened. People came and went in striking costumes to 
unintelligible bursts of singing and meaningless ap- 
plause. He made a comment whenever Miss Sherrill 
made one and waited a proper length of time for a 
reply. But all the time he was telling himself over and 
over that Edith had come home. . . . Journeys end. 

• . • Journeys end. . . . He would meet her at Lida's. 
She had the right to go to Lida's as informally as he. 
He would find her at dinners ... at dances ... at 
tea suddenly, in their familiar haunts. She seemed all 
at once at some immeasurable distance and yet closer 
than she had ever been. And she had asked him to 
give her friendliness ... as a gift, she said. He began 
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to wonder exactly what that friendliness with Charles 
Maynard's wife would cost him. 

A little past midnight, Lida Page tapped at her 
guest's door with a tray in her hands. 

"Club sandwiches and cocoa," she announced, as she 
pushed it open. "Cart never will stay downtown for 
supper. He hates it. And it was a cold drive home. 
Didn't you shiver?" 

"We came so fast. I hardly had time to feel cold. 
Of course, you saw the others home . . ." 

**Randy drives awfully well, we think. He is the only 
person Cart ever allows to handle the roadster. He's 
a nice child." 

"Chad." 

"He's ten years younger than I am." Lida laughed 
at the girl and ate a forkful of chicken. "I'm not 
dreadfully old, Marjorie Sherrill. I beg you to admit 
that." 

"I didn't mean you were old," Miss Sherrill said 
hastily. "I think you are like a girl, Mrs. Page. 
Really, I do. ... I never dreamed you were so lovely. 
For all that Dad's so wild about you. He is, you know. 
Did you know?" 

"Dick has a trick of enthusiasms." 

"For the ladies, you mean. Don't pretend, Mrs. 
Page. As if I didn't know." 

"Precocious, aren't you? Of course, debutantes 
know a great deal. • • • What did you think I was 
like?" 

"You?" her guest said musingly. She was sitting in 
the depths of a chaise-longue cushioned in chintz; and 
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her long, gold-brown hair hung over her shoulders, 
and clung in sparkling threads to the loose silken gar- 
ment that she wore. She looked to Lida Page like a 
very little girl ... a child as charming as her own 
Peggy, who was turning four. "I rather thought of 
Aunt Sarah . . . and the preceptress at Miss Lynch's 
. • . and the cross nun at a convent where I went 
once . . . mixed, you know.'* 

"I see." 

**I might have trusted Dad's taste." 

"I don't know," Mrs. Page said dryly. "You'd un- 
derstand your great-great-grandmother of the Stuart 
court, perhaps, better than your father. Have you had 
a happy day, dear.^" 

Miss Sherrill's face suddenly quivered into tiny wrin- 
kles. Her lips trembled. 

"I wish . . • you hadn't said that,'* she said in a 
shaking voice. "When I was a little girl, I never came 
in at the end of a day . . . never once . . . my mother 
didn't ask me that . . . just that way. Never once." 
She gulped and pushed her tray away; sitting back 
languidly, her hands lying palm upward in her lap. 

**I wondered if you remembered your mother," Lida 
said gently. "You children were both so little. Ada 
was a wonderful friend to me . . . and to Cart . . . 
the dearest we had for a good many years." 

**I wish she were here now," the girl cried suddenly, 
her knuckles pressed hard against her mouth. "Oh 
• . . I wish I could have her now.** 

Mrs. Page said nothing. There was a faint smile on 
her lips and her eyes, fastened on Miss Sherrill's averted 
face, were tender. After a moment, she saw a new ex- 
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pression settling on her face, hardening like a papier- 
mache mask. "They learn to do that," Lida said in- 
wardly. "At those big boarding-schools they learn 
that trick of hardening expressions, of never letting an 
emotion through." But even with that understanding, 
the cool carelessness of Miss Sherrill's voice made her 
gasp a little. 

"By the way," she asked nonchalantly, "who is this 
Maynard person.'^" 

"My cousin," Lida told her wickedly. "Her father 
and mine were brothers. Her name used to be Edith 
Chase. She's an old St. Adelaide's girl." 

"Is she?" Miss Sherrill asked carelessly. "Before 
my day, perhaps." 

"She must have been, a little. She is older than you 



are." 



"She seemed to make a hit with Mr. Fosdick to- 
night." 

"She made a hit with Randy long ago. She's an old 
flame of his." 

"He . . . liked her?" 

"He has always seen a lot of her. They've been 
here. . . . They've known each other since they were 
children." 

"Did he • • • do you think he . . . cared about 
her?" 

"Oh, as to that . . ." Lida made a vague gesture 
implying a complete ignorance of Randy's deeper emo- 
tions. She changed the subject flatly. "You looked 
very beautiful to-night, Marjorie. You don't mind my 
telling you. I never think it hurts any pretty girl to 
know how well she looks." 
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But the mention of clothes brought only a languid 
response from the sophisticated Miss Sherrill. She 
said, "Do you think so?*' and added languidly, after 
a brief silence, "I like them rather, myself/* 

Downstairs, Mrs. Page found Randy and Bob Greg- 
ory smoking a final cigarette with Cart. 

*'Have a nice evening, lads?'* she asked, and met 
Ran's grin with one quite as gaminish as his own« 

"Corking,'* Bob said. "Been tucking up Miss Debu- 
tante?" 

"She's past that. But I kissed her good-night." 

**Really?" Ran raised even eyebrows. "I trust she 
doesn't expect that from every one. I omitted it." 

**You better," Lida threatened. "In my house • • • 
under my chaperonage . . ." 

**Chase looked as if he'd like to. But she swung into 
psycho-analysis the last entre-act. It dashed him a 
trifle, I think." 

**It would," Lida gave a weary sigh. **She talked 
sex-repressions a trifle over at the Taylors' last night. 
It seems they have a course on Freud at the last school 
but one . . . dream interpretation. . . • They turn 
them out very much sophisticated . . •" 

**By proxy," Carter Page interpolated. 

"Proxy?" 

"They have to have their patter, that sort." 

"She's a canny little devil," Bob retorted. "She's 
the know . . ." 

"I don't know. You young chaps needn't be too 
hard. She's . , . unexpected, of course." 

"Incalculable, rather," Lida added dryly. 

Randy Fosdick took the word home with him and 
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digested it. Unexpected the little Sherrill was, cer- 
tainly. The intonations, soft and rich in her low voice, 
startled, prodded one to search for imworded meanings. 
But incalculable? He wondered irritably why she 
posed as the Coquette. It sat oddly enough upon her, 
like a fantastic garment slipped over an every-day 
gown, for a masquerade. Or was it a masquerade? 

He could not see her personality without that 
coquetry. First and foremost, the girl was a flirt. 
She was born to trouble as the sparks fly upward. She 
paraded flirtation before the most casual observer, 
openly, crudely, apparently unaware of the inanity of 
her efforts. Nothing was plainer. It lay in the down- 
ward sweep of her lashes, the provocative widening of 
her brown eyes, the teasing lift of her mouth. In 
Randy's mind that insipid chatter behind him, as she 
leaned toward Kelsey Chase, who of all men could not 
understand much of anything above the ordinary muck 
of talk, weighed heavily against her. 



CHAPTER in 

He awakened the next morning with an expectancy 
that puzzled him; and he was under the cold shower 
when he remembered that he had pledged himself to 
monopolize Mrs. Page's guest that day and leave her 
hostess free for her final Christmas preparations. 

He considered it odd that he felt even faintly in- 
trigued at the prospect. Girls had become a rather 
negative quantity to Randal Fosdick. Perhaps Edith 
Maynard, in that early role of First Girl, had nipped 
whatever tendency toward romance was in his blood 
too soon for him to have flowered into the perfect phi- 
landerer he might have been. The conviction had driven 
like iron into his soul that he was not the sort to inspire 
a lasting interest in any woman. Even the occasional 
girl who was apparently willing to distance the narrow- 
est proprieties for the sake of proving the contrary, 
figured in his mind as a deliberate coquette, whose in- 
terest might last, at a generous estimate, a term of 
seven days or less. Eventually, disillusionment assailed 
him. Her eager ways proved insipid, or he felt stupid 
beside her, or some other man cut in and took her away. 
Truth to tell, he found himself at twenty-four, utterly 
out of love, a little more bitter than he should have 
been, less headstrong, more inclined to cautious cour- 
tesies than to cajolery. 

84 
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Moreover, his work pleased him rather more than 
Work pleases the average chap under twenty-five. That 
was because he had held with sheer stubbornness to do- 
ing the thing he happened to want to do. In spite of 
the frantic exasperation of his sister and her husband 
• • • an upright hardware merchant of Milwaukee . . . 
who did reluctantly admit under the battering of Ran's 
argument that he was hurting no one but himself and 
that it was only lack of ambition which was so distress- 
ing ... he had gone into the retail book store of Lewis 
Ware . . . Old Ware ... a friend of his father's, as 
a mere clerk. He had taken a salary lower than seemed 
wise to his well-intentioned relatives, for the sake of 
working at the store afternoons and having his lazy 
mornings to himself. As it worked out, the privilege he 
asked resolved itself into his working when there was 
work to do and spending the rest of his time at his own 
pursuits, feeling his way toward distant plans. 

Old Ware, probably, was the only living being who 
knew that those plans had to do with play-writing. 
Certainly, Carter and Lida Page had no idea of his 
ultimate purpose and worried a good deal in secret 
because Randy seemed so apathetic in regard to the 
future. 

"Wasting his golden years," Cart would growl at 
Lida after Randy's every visit. "Lord . . . when I 
think how I was working in the twenties . . ." He was 
a trifle complacent, was Carter Page. He had reason 
to be. There was no surgeon in Chicago who had risen 
as quickly ; or gone his way more surely. 

Lida was inclined to blame Edith Maynard for 
Randy's unconcern about himself ; but she said nothing 
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to any one save Cart, being of an age that resolutely 
holds its tongue. 

Bob Gregory, aware that scribblmg went on about 
their diggings, reading an occasional poem of Ran's 
that found its way into some slightly precieux publica- 
tion, used periodically to lecture him on sloth. Randy 
bore it patiently. He had the un-American feeling that 
if he did not get on, it was nobody's business. His 
contentment was his own affair. He knew what he ex- 
pected to do and he was willing to wait for it. Life 
stretched like a long and straight and rather empty 
road ahead. 

Meanwhile there was Ware's. Randy gave a gener- 
ous half-time ; and Old Ware found him invaluable. He 
knew foreign books, and the printed drama, of which the 
shop began to make a specialty with his coming, was his 
particular delight. Nor was he altogether a bad busi- 
ness man. Old Ware rubbed his long hands together in 
a peculiar, perpendicular gesture of satisfaction when- 
ever he spoke of Randy; and to his crony, a district 
Judge, he boasted. Randy kept in touch, as if by some 
loving instinct, with the whereabouts of finer books . . . 
books that brought profit in a personal sale. Occasion- 
ally he put through a purchase that made Old Ware's 
eyes gleam under their bushy brows. People searching, 
as the average person does, for "something to read," 
came in gravely to consult him . . . lingered over the 
tables, fingering the books. Randy, wearing his sales- 
manship with a certain humorous dignity, lent the little 
shop a gracious, slightly courtly young presence. An- 
nually, Old Ware raised his salary ... a little. In 
the year that was ending, there had been an additional 
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bonus on sales. As a matter of fact, Randy's salary 
and bonus together equaled something more than Bob 
Gregory's income from the tense and ambitious prac- 
tice of Law. But curiously Bob was not aware of that. 
He still felt comfortable in his superiority. 

"Writing?'' he asked, as they dropped down in the 
elevator to the cafeteria in the basement of their build- 
ing. He was a laconic, slim youth who walked lazily 
but with a spring in his ankles. Randy Fosdick was a 
little more than half the world to him; but his manner 
was detached to the point of inconsequence. 

"Not this morning." 

"Date, eh?" 

"Lida gave me the job of looking after little Sher- 
rill." 

"Coals t' Newcastle . . ." 

"What d'ye mean?" 

**Coals where coals are plentiful. Kel Chase is taking 
her skating at nine." 

"Chase?" 

"Planned it while you were startin' the car. Heard 
him." He shifted a tray easily on his arm and helped 
himself to a grapefruit and a plate of toast before he 
spoke again. "He's a darb • • • bacon and eggs turned 
over, sister. . . . 'P you've noticed, the laddie is some- 
thing of a darb with the ladies. Kinda dippy, they are, 
over him." 

"Like enough Miss Sherrill's seen a few like him up 
north." 

"Prob'ly. She cert'nly picked him off with an easy 
hand. From the things she said, I took it she's hell-bent 
on hockey.^ 
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"Fat chance, she'll have, hockeymg with that slob. 
If he ever played hockey in his life . . .'* 

^TDidn't talk that way," Bob said, sprinkling sugar 
with a lavish hand. "Seemed he began hockeying in his 
cradle. They're going to Slavin's rink. ... I heard 
him promise to take care of her • . /' 

"Yeah . . ."^ 

"Oh, she's the kind that's usually taken care of. 
Don't let her fool you.'' 

**She isn't fooling me . . ." Randy observed. "I'm 
too old a bird for that chatter . . ." 

"She's a canny little devil," Robert said. He main- 
tained a general distrust of womankind. **Sporting 
. . . I'll bet she takes after her Dad." 

"What do you know about her Dad?" Randy turned 
a cold eye, but Bob was buttering a bit of toast and 
did not see it. 

"Gay bird . . . her Dad. Woman-hater . . . not. 
Oh, Boy, they cert'nly do fall for Dicky Sherrill. Those 
lips . . . those lips, those eyes . . ." 

**Cut it," Randy said succinctly. **He's a friend of 
Carter Page's." 

"Huh?" 

"One of Cart's best. Intimate. That's why she's 
here." 

*T heard the other way around. Mother a friend 
of Mrs. Carter's. Vieve Taylor said the mother was a 
person who really belonged. Ran away with this dash- 
in' young actor when he was playin' in a stock company 
or something • • . family made it hot as Hades for 'em. 
Then they took over the daughter . . . brought her 
out ... all that." 
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He mused over the matter for a few minutes. He 
had the energetic will and the narrow imagination, the 
practical viewpoint that inclines to the conventional. 
Also he had been a student of the Law which did not 
render him the broader. He had an inherent distrust 
of all Bohemianism. Fosdick, on the contrary, with 
his streak of unconventionality, was attracted to the 
Sherrills far more because the father of the family had 
made a success in a difficult art than because the ma- 
ternal branch was able to provide social security for 
his daughter. 

"Oughta hear the girls chat,'' Bob resumed, feel- 
ing in his pocket for a cigarette. 

**Knocking some?" 

**You might call it the anvil chorus." He assumed 
a falsetto voice and turned up his chin. " ^Isn't she the 
prettiest thing! . . . but isn't that rouge ridiculous?' 
*Lovely hair, but oh, my dear, the things she says.' 
*Such a pretty girl, but wouldn't you say the least bit 
• • . just the least . . • ill-bred?' " 

"Doesn't get 'em anywhere," Randy growled. And 
after a moment he put forward an original suggestion. 
**What about a bit of shinny, Bob?" 

Bob, it presently developed, worked at something. 
He strove patiently to make that clear to Randy while 
he shook himself into his great coat. He left an impli- 
cation in the air that other lads might not do themselves 
so badly if they followed his example. 

Randy, finishing his breakfast alone, decided that he 
had no intention whatever of skating. It was rather 
too cold. The rink was sure to be crowded. He owned 
no hockey skates. He could use the ^ime most profit- 
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ably in writing. He did not wish to butt in upon Kel 
Chase. He was not interested in the sort Miss Sherrill 
seemed to be. Wouldn't look at her if she had not been 
thrust at him, so to speak. 

Of course, she had been thrust at him. Lida Page 
had asked him. 

It was, supposedly, he and not Kel Chase who was 
giving the frail a whirl. 

There was a hardware store a block from the rink. 

It was nearly eleven when he reached the ice and 
picked out a brown, fur-clad figure that proved to be 
Miss Sherrill. She turned at his hail and came skating 
toward him, Chase in her wake. Her intention of an- 
nexing him was evident from the first. 

**Mr. Chckse wants to go home," she complained, tap- 
ping her skate on the ice impatiently while Randy pulled 
and buckled the straps of his skates, as if his deliber- 
ateness were wholly unreasonable. "We've just got 
here . . . and now he wants to go home.'' 

"Just got here," growled Kelsey. "Over two hours 
we've been at it. I've not skated for a year. Two 
hours . . ." 

"But I came for all day," Miss Sherrill persisted 
plaintively. "Lunch and everything. Mrs. Page went 
downtown. I thought we'd planned the whole day . . ." 

"We did. But . . . really, Fosdick . . ." 

"I'm ready now," Randy said. He stood up gravely 
and took her hands, his face impassive. "Rest your- 
self, Kd . . ." 

"Your ankle, you know," Miss Sherrill cooed. He 
was not, it seemed, to be dismissed. "Isn't it lucky for 
you that Mr. Fosdick came?" 
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But you're coming to lunch with me, Marjorie.*' 

Marjorie?" 

He calls me that, Mr. Fosdick,'' she said simply. 
Her hand pressed Ran's arm with a hint of tenderness. 
"I W(M so glad to see yov^** she added very low, "You 
are perfectly wonderful on the ice, aren't you? I feel 
so safe ... so taken care of • . ." 

They swung out together, swaying to the right and 
the left as if with a common impulse. He caught the 
curve of her chin and cheek, the sweep of her lashes, 
the lilt of her slim, poised body. And he had again 
the sudden sensation of a high-pressure happiness that 
he had experienced the night before when they drove 
through the dusk. Something quite apart from any 
companionship with the girl beside him. Exultation 
flooded him. They said almost nothing; but her hand 
clasped his, pressing it now and then to attract him to 
some small event occurring beside them, sharing with 
him a bubbling, irrepressible hvunor. He liked her, all 
at once. She seemed not a coquette • • • displaying 
crude charms, crude methods of flirtatiousness. She 
seemed a little the high-spirited girl who had surprised 
him the night before with Dickens. The first hour was 
perfect. 

They hunted up Chase, at Randy's suggestion, soon 
after noon and the three lunched together, sitting on 
high stools before a white counter in the first place 
they could find, a little room all white tiling and steamy 
with the food cooking in kettles that gleamed on a heat- 
ing apparatus down the center. There was not a very 
long menu and they ate straight through it, with a con- 
centration worthy of following a Bach concert, begin- 
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ning with an exceedingly cosmopolitan vegetable soup 
and ending with plates heaped high with wheat cakes 
floating about in a brown composition purporting to be 
maple syrup. After which, while Kel and Randy 
smoked, Miss Sherrill abstractedly made way with an- 
other bowl of soup. 

At the comer, hurrying toward the rink, with her 
skates dangling, they ran upon Edith Maynard. 

**Fve only an hour or so," she explained to Randy as 
he fell into step beside her. **Charles ... of course, 
one wouldn't expect him to understand an hour of 
yoimgness. Would one ? He's so good, Ran,'' she went 
on gently. "But I did want a little bit of outdoors. It 
is quite wonderful that I found you children like this." 

Her arrival paired them off rather definitely. It 
occurred to Ran to wonder if possibly Kelsey had rested 
his ankle in a telephone booth, communicating with his 
sister. Mrs. Maynard's heavy, fur-trimmed suit looked 
exactly new, fresh-purchased for an occasion . . . her 
skates were as shining as his own. It was absurd to 
suppose it. The whole thing was chance. Yet he had 
the sense of a hateful and deliberate pull needed to get 
himself in hand, to show nothing of the sulkiness he felt. 

It surprised him. It even frightened him a little that 
the situation so immediately developed in him that 
marked tendency to sulks. He had no intention, had 
Randcd Fosdick, of being bowled over by the first west- 
em chit who slipped in among their un jellied younger 
set. Plenty nice girls in Chicago. Vieve Taylor made 
the rounds of dances and house parties at Yale and 
Princeton and Williams every season. Her coquetry 
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was a light contagious thing. Jane Warner was a 
slick bud who danced like a wave of the sea, Betty 
Oglivie . . . Brenda Wheeler • . • there wasn't one of 
the four who looked like the fourth-rate chorus girl 
. . • quite • . . that Miss Sherrill did; yet any of 
them could have danced or skated all day with Kelsey 
Chase without bringing on a fit of sulkiness for Randy 
Fosdick. He watched her skating, leaning too famil- 
iarly toward her partner, her face not far from his, 
her hair, loosened, brushing against his coat-sleeve. 
She was laughing at his jokes . . . and Kel Chase's 
jokes were dam crude things if you asked a connois- 
seur of wit. 

It was a relief to turn devotedly to Edith Maynard. 
Her half-enticing, half-regretful mood was soothing. 
Her long, narrow eyes, her gleaming skin, her lovely, 
cynical mouth were things made for man to feast his 
eyes. By completely avoiding all mention of the past 
or Mr. Maynard, they had a very happy time of it for 
an hour and a half. Then Edith determinedly dragged 
herself away and prepared to go home. Quite without 
a suggestion from her. Randy hunted up the others 
at the fire which had been built at the far end of 
the rink. They were alone and unaware of his ap- 
proach. But there was no denying the awkwardness of 
its moment. Kelsey Chase was holding the girl's elbows 
in the curve of his palm and Miss Sherrill looked up at 
him intently. She was speaking in a low, throaty voice. 
Red flamed into her face at Ran's crisp interruption. 

"But I don't want to go home," she pouted. "Not 
really • • • when I came to skate. It's early, isn't it?" 
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She made a gesture toward the crowds blackening the 
park lanes, at the new flux from every car that stopped 
on the avenue. 

"I'm sorry,'* Randy persisted. "I promised Lida I 
would bring you home by three. We're dancing there, 
to-night . • .'* 

"Really . . . and you'll come over, Mr. Chase? And 
dance with me ? I don't want to dance without you.** 

It was on Ran's lips to suggest that Mrs. Page per- 
haps had asked her own guests, made selections. But 
he reflected in the nick of time that Kelsey Chase was 
Lida's cousin. It was not within his province, cer- 
. tainly, to forbid him the house. 

"Aren't you tired?" he asked Miss Sherrill. 

She laughed at his face. "Tired? You think Fm 
Mr. Methuselah's grandmother?" 

It seemed to be a favorite remark of hers. And to 
an extent, he saw reason in it. She did not dance in 
the least like Mr. Methuselah's grandmother, when they 
set the phonograph going in the living-room after din- 
ner that night. But she hardly danced as a girl might 
have been expected to dance who had spent fully six 
hours that day in skating, and who had eaten a dinner 
which would have done credit to a farm-hand after a 
day of harvesting. And these facts had been evidenced 
by Randy Fosdick's own eyes. She danced . . . Ran 
admitted the metaphor was trite, but it served . . . 
like nothing so much as a bit of thistledown, blown by 
a friendly breeze. She did not cling as Edith clung 
• • • Edith and Kelsey dropped in for the evening for 
a cousinly call and stopped for a fox-trot or two. She 
did not drag. She did not push forcibly along the 
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path of her own will as was Betty OgHvie's unpleasant 
habit. She swayed in the suave rhythm, following 
whithersoever he willed, her finger-tips clinging to his 
for all the world like a hand gone home. 

Dancing, he forgot the flaws he found in her. He 
managed half a dozen by right of might, and suggested 
a talk in Cart's bookroom at the end of the hall. But 
she did not care about sitting out dances. Usually, she 
insisted on carrying on through the brief moment while 
a record was being turned back for an encore, and in- 
dulged in fantastic interludes in the comers during 
the applause. 

When she danced, she forgot her heavy coquetry. 
She had, evidently, a single-track mind. When she ate, 
she ate, please God. When she danced, she preferred 
dancing without soft interruption. But when she 
flirted, she threw by caution and gave her soul to flirt- 
ing. And five minutes after the softest, most provoca- 
tive of speeches, she had apparently forgotten that it 
was ever made. 

Toward the end of the evening there came a slight 
break ; and in it the episode of the Dead Rat. Randy 
was destined to see it time and again, afterward, but 
he never forgot the nauseating horror of that first 
moment. 

"I wish I could do things . . .'* Miss Sherrill had 
said wistfully when Vieve Taylor had simg ^Terfect 
Day'* in her pretty parlor voice and been generously 
applauded. "I'd like to . . . and the only thing I do 
at all well is the Dead Rat. Shall I do the Dead Rat 
for yoUf Mr. Fosdick . . .'* 

He had no time to answer. She had dropped at his 
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feet and lay, rigid in palpable death, a Rat indeed, her 
feet and hands curled like tiny paws . . . her lips 
drawn back above her teeth . . . her whole face meta- 
morphosed into pointed loathsome ratty lines. For a 
long moment there was dead silence in the room. Randy 
felt one foot crawl in an instinctive repulsion at that 
rigid, hideous figure. The next. Miss Sherrill rose 
easily and shook out her flounces, smiling at Cowles 
Turner . . . 

**I do it rather well, I think,** she murmured, self- 
congratulatory. **I got it from the picture on the box 
of rat-poison.** 

*^I said . . . 'unexpected,* ** Cart Page rumbled at 
Randy*s elbow. "Good word, that. Take some stepper 
to follow in the dance that girl'U lead.'* 

"Yes,** Randy said. 

"Might as well make up your mind to it • • • with 
those eyes and that chin. Ada was no sobersides, and 
as for Dick ... ye gods. . . . She's SherrilPs daugh- 
ter.** 

"Yes,** Randy said again, but out of politeness to 
his host and doubtfully. He was again questioning 
himself as to his liking of Miss Sherrill. The Dead Rat 
had been almost too lifelike for his peace of mind. Any 
woman who could twist her features at will into a horror 
of that sort and apparently liked doing it ... it was 
a trifle beyond his range. 

That was the curious element in the forty-eight 
hours that elapsed before Christmas Eve. There was 
a disturbing fluctuation in his opinion, a constant 
swinging of the scale in which he weighed her merits 
and offenses. He liked her gowns • . • chic, simple, ez- 
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quisite . . . but that was the only unreserved liking 
that he had. And a man can't go very far liking a girl 
for her clothes. He thought her face was lovdy in a 
delicate, piquant way . . . but he hated the attempts 
at make-up smudged across it • • • the rouge on her 
lips, the smear of heavy powder across her nose. She 
needed it about as much as Lida's four-year-old Peggy. 
He liked, secretly, the lilting quality of her young voice 
• • • and he thought her taste in music execrable. She 
sang slushy, dripping, maudlin ballads with her head 
lowered and her intense eyes on Kelsey Chase. Her 
chatter, taken by and large as she gave it, to one man 
after another • • • was almost nauseating. But she 
could skate ! She skated as fleetly as ever Lida in her 
'teens and she played hockey like a boy. 

Randy experienced an hourly temptation when he 
was away from Cart Page's house to go back and find 
her, to enjoy her piquant, pensive face, her yoimg 
mingling of grace and delicious awkwardness, her vivid 
pleasure in the most commonplace happenings. But 
after fifteen minutes in her company, he was restive. 
She was not original. She was not skilled. He had 
tried playing up to her lead and had done it well with 
a good bit of intriguing fire. He applauded his own 
adroitness. But Miss Sherrill overplayed. She used 
the crudest methods known to woman: the soft glance, 
the baby stare, the throaty tone, the pout, the signifi- 
cant silence with its resultant atmospheric pressure. 
Maudlin, she was; until suddenly she resorted to that 
trick of hers • . . the withdrawal. 

It was the only thing she did that savored of finesse. 
For that moment whieu ske s.^qroed. to retreat shj^ly, sh(?. 
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was girlish. Randy Fosdick paid that veiled look the 
compliment of recognition. Without it the Sherrill 
system was crude. Crude was the word. It might make 
a hit in Minneapolis, but it hardly appealed to the 
sophisticated sort who lived on main-traveled roads. 
When, after that fleeting look vanished, he glanced at 
her again, her face gave back nothing more than a 
hard, jovial vulgarity. It had no mysteriousness and 
little youth, nothing but a cheap, knowing humor. 



CHAPTER IV 

He came to the end of patience Christmas Eve. 

Christmas Eve was a great night at the house out 
Sheridan Road where Lida Page held sway. Dinner 
was served at six and proved ^ ribald affair with three 
guests of honor . . . Junior, Carter Page's replica at 
nine • . . the Imp, well-named at a precocious seven, 
and the Bit of Fluff who was but Peggy, the daughter 
of the house. There were favors . . . chocolate mice 
and crackers that popped and were put on forthwith 
as headgear to Peggy's shrieks of amusement. There 
were foaming beakers of milk, and bits of broiled steak 
and mashed potatoes and ice cream, made of Horlick's 
Malted Milk, food for babes to dream upon. Miss 
Sherrill liked it. She and Junior ran a race with the 
ice cream, and except for Cart's refusing his son the 
fourth helping. Junior might have won. 

Afterward there was a Mad March, Carter leading 
with his daughter, the Bit of Fluff, through the halls, 
up the stairs, around the great upper hall to the attic, 
and down again . . . hop-step . . . gallop-step . . . 
follow your leader. The Grand Finale of the March 
came when Cart slid the last banister with Peggy on 
his shoulder and landed in a crumpled heap, sluieking 
under confetti, against the newel post. 

After that, the Tree, set up in a comer of the sun- 
room during the morning and trimmed by the children 
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through the day ... it was an all-day job to hang 
and rehang the silver trumpets and the golden bells that 
tinkled as the branches swayed, the fairy cornucopias, 
the ropes of silver tinsel, the glittering icicles of glass 
that sparkled at the end of every twig. Only Miss 
Sherrill had been closeted with the Eve's Guests of 
Honor through that day ... a strange occupation 
for a seasoned bud who might have run through the 
popular tearooms with Vieve Taylor and Cowles Tur- 
ner. She had her bland moments. It was clever of 
her, Betty Ogilvie said, seeing what a hit it made with 
Lida. 

There were gifts everywhere . . . put there by 
Lida's maid while they were at dinner . . . gifts from 
every one to every one, gay gifts, quaint gifts, jovial 
gifts, all gifts except the tender, tiny gifts that made 
a child's stocking glad of its own existence Christmas 
morning, or that any husband leaves on the dressing 
table of any wife, with the adjuration that she is not 
to spend it on the children's new shoes even if they do 
need them. 

After the Gifts, the Virginia Reel. Junior and Lida, 
Cart and Peg, led the affair, and one spectator at least 
recalled a certain Christmas when a certain boy no 
older than Junior Page himself had learned his first 
two-step at Lida's teaching. The phonograph went 
like mad for an hour and the Reel ended after time- 
honored custom, in a Romp that filled the upper hall 
with flying pillows and drove the smaller fry into a 
permanent retreat. 

Then there was more dancing, more laughter. Money 
Musk and supper . . . sq that it was almost Christmas. 
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morning when Fosdick, after a prolonged search, found 
Miss Sherrill snuggled into the comer of a deep lounge 
in Cart's bookroom with the Christmas Stories in her 
lap. 

"I just wanted to look at the pictures," she ex- 
plained. "Fm going to read it to-morrow. It's a beau- 
tiful book. Thank you. I did thank you right away, 
didn't I?" 

"You did." 

"I'm so glad you gave it to me. Nobody else thought 
of giving me a book. Just you** Her lashes lifted in 
preliminary to her soft, tense gaze. "I don't see where 
you ever found it. I certainly never knew they made 
them so handsome." 

"It was one of the specialties at the store . . ." 

"It is a beautiful book," she said again. She gave 
evidence of a delightful drowsiness, her cheeks softly 
flushed. In her creamy gown with its bronze girdle 
and bronze slippers, her gold-brown hair lying against 
the tobacco-brown of Cart's comfortable pillows, the 
girl had, it seemed to Randy, a topaz-like quality of 
translucence and warmth. "I guess I said that . . . 
about it's being a beautiful book. It is the nicest gift 
you could give me." 

She had said that very thing to Bob Gregory about 
his box of Allegretti. Randy had overheard her. 

"The nicest gift you could give me," she cooed. 

"No, it isn't," Randy said evenly. "I've thought of 
a better one." 

"You've thought of it . . ." 

"I've been thinking all the evening • • •*' 

"One I would like better?" 
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1 hope so." 

"U — m — ^m ! What would you give me that I would 
like better? Large?" 

"In possibilities." 

"Ought you to give me so much . . . ?" 

"It isn't expensive. I can afford it easily." 

"You could send it to me next Christmas?" she asked 
doubtfully. 

"Next Christmas is a whole year off," Randy ob- 
jected. And he added with a grave, endearing courtesy, 
"This is a returnable gift. So if you cared to give it 
back . . ." 

"You know I'd treasure a present from you. From 
you . . ." she breathed. The tenderness of her tone 
was slightly impeded by a yawn . . . not, she hastened 
to explain, a yawn of boredom. It was because she was 
thinking so hard. 

Her face turned toward him. Her eyes widened to 
their intent, alluring look. A tiny knowing smile dim- 
pled her soft mouth. Her head dropped heavily, per- 
ceptibly nearer Randy. 

"What is it? H'm?" She gave a cooing note of 
interrogation. "H'm? Give it to me, will you? To- 
morrow morning . . ." 

"No," Randy said thickly. He was astonished to find 
how difficult his breathing was. "Not to-morrow . . . 
can't wait till to-morrow. I'll give it to you now . . ." 

And he kissed her, full on her lovely, reddened lips. 
To be sure, he cast a laughing, explanatory glance at 
the mistletoe caught in the sconces above them. 

"I told you ... it was a returnable gift . . ." he 
whispered. "Come . . . you witch . . ." 
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But Miss Sherrill did not return his gift. Perhaps, 
as she had said, she expected to treasure it. She did 
not look in a treasuring mood, however, nor did she, 
as might have been expected, so much as glance at the 
mistletoe. She stiffened and went quite white and sud- 
denly not at all sleepy. Her eyes blazed into his. Her 
hand drew back and almost before he realized the sting 
Randy heard the impact of that blow against his cheek, 
resounding, echoing through the stillness of the house. 
It was the sort of sound that traveled. It might easily 
have been heard in Washington. 

"So that's . . . that's . . . what you . . . Oh . . . 
you darned mutt,^^ finished the bud with something 
suspiciously like a wail. And the next moment she had 
darted past him, her handkerchief against her nose. 

There was something bafflingly convincing about her 
exit. Even when one considered the mistletoe . . . but 
Miss Sherrill had not considered the mistletoe. It was 
that lack of consideration on her part that might make 
the affair a trifle difficult of explanation should his 
hostess, say, give evidence of inquisitiveness. 

The explanation, however, was quite simple. The 
girl knew how kissable she was. She traded on it. She 
had coquetted to the limit every time she had spent 
five minutes in his company. With the habits that 
were apparently bred in the bone. . . . Was she not 
Dick Sherrill's daughter? . . . she must have had some 
such occasion before now. She angled for kisses. 
Every move, every word she spoke was bald invitation. 
Somebody before this must have told her of her allure- 
ment. Why, then, the amazement at ordinary conse- 
quences? Here she was, going the average social pace. 
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'. . . Hadn't she been out four months? . . . and not 
inexperienced in the beginning, one could bet a hat . . . 
wise to every trick of the common game, playing it com- 
monly, fairly courting kisses. A girl like that could 
hardly get away with a pretense of surprise when she 
got them. He'd hinted . . . returnable gift . . . not 
expensive. . . . Any boob would know what that meant. 
He'd given her every chance. Of course she knew what 
he meant. Why had she thrown back her head in that 
provocative way and looked at him with her big, 
widened eyes? 

Carter Page appeared in the doorway, a cigarette in 
his hand. "Miss Sherrill gone upstairs?" he asked 
casually. Randy heard a mockery of sympathy in his 
tone. His eyes gleaming behind half-shut lids seemed 
to twinkle with good-humored derision. Of course he'd 
heard that resounding slap. • • . Bob Gregory had 
heard it. Lida had heard it. He paid no attention to 
Cart's discussion of municipal politics. Politics in Chi- 
cago were in a rotten mess, he averred, and surprised 
again a gleam of mockery in Cart's face as he lurched 
down upon the davenport beside him. That settled 
matters. Miss Sherrill was destined to hear what he, 
Randal Fosdick, thought of her and of all women like 
her before the sun of Christmas Day was in mid- 
heaven. Peace on earth ! . . . She'd get it straight for 
once. He'd tell it straight and tell it strong. • • . 
Good-will to men! 

Piffle! 



CHAPTER V 

The opportunity did not present itself at once. He 
arrived at the Pages' house an hour perhaps before 
that which Lida had named. There was no one else 
there. Bob and Jane Warner were coming after 
church. Cart had taken Junior and the Imp toboggan- 
ing. Miss Sherrill sat in the living-room with Lida 
. . . rather protectingly under Lida's wing, it seemed 
to Randy. He made no effort to detach her. Presently, 
the chance would come . . . Lida could not sit in that 
duenna fashion forever. He therefore retired a bit 
sulkily to the bookroom with a new novel and a villain- 
ous pipe until Lida should have disappeared. 

It astonished him to look up ten minutes later and 
find Miss Sherrill hesitating in the doorway. He had 
not expected her, somehow, to seek an interview with 
him after her method of departure the night before. 
And he rose with palpably perfunctory courtesy, not 
offering her a chair. She did not seem to notice the 
omission. She came in after a silent moment and sat 
down in a straight-backed one beside Cart's big writing 
table, with her back to the door and the light full on 
her face, so that her faint freckles seemed like a sprinkle 
of golden powder across her nose. 

"I suppose you'll never forgive me in the world, 

f — for calling you that awful name." 

"Don't mention it." Clever of her to give that trace 
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of huskiness to her voice. She knew her way about, 
that girl. 

"I wasn't going to. I'm sorry I said it even once. 
. . . I'm afraid you'll never wish to be friends with 
me again. I'm afraid you'll think m — ^my temper is too 
dreadful. B — ^but I want you to know I'm sorry I lost 
it at just a joke." 

" 'Sail right," Randy said shortly and returned to 
his book. Five minutes later he looked up to find her 
eyes steadily on his face. 

"I didn't know it was a joke, you see," she said at 
once, when his glance coolly went past her. "It wasn't 
until Mrs. Page explained. . . ." 

She stopped, frightened. And certainly the look on 
Fosdick's face was enough to frighten any one. He 
assumed a quiet, deliberate nastiness of manner. 

"So. You told Mrs. Page." 

"Why . . . she knew. She heard me crying • • • 
when she came in, she knew." 

"Tattling part of your regular system?'* 

"My what?" 

"I said system." He wanted to hurt her. The girl 
inspired brutality. Her assiuned candor, her grieving 
look, her huskiness, her hesitation • • • these hurt self- 
love. 

"I don't . . . know what you mean." 

"You're ve-ry clever, aren't you? Ve-ry clever. I 
know your kind all right." 

She winced away from him as if a door had been 
shut in her face. "What is my kind?" she asked, and 
laughed tremulously. 

"Clever. You almost got me, for a little while. 
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However, I've managed to take my scalp away in safety. 
I've not much use for the type who invites a kiss with 
every pout . . ." 

"Invites?" 

**0h . . . don't pretend," Randy begged her with a 
deadly scorn. **Any man with one grain of sense knows 
when a girl's fairly begging to be kissed. I try to give 
the women what they want. Make it a point to give 'em 
what they want. In your case, you can put it down to 
Christian charity . . • the season's good-will . • ." 

His irony seemed not to reach her. Her face was 
flaming. 

"I . . . see," she said apathetically. "I didn't know. 
I wondered what you boys all thought of me. • • ." 

"Boys." A rush of blood roared to Randy's temples 
with the sound of a cataract in his ears. "So you've 
played the game all aroimd, have you?" 

"No. Please . . . no . . ." 

"Kelsey Chase, of course. And Bob Gregory, I sup- 
pose, and Cowles Turner. Infantile pup . . ." 

"Listen. Please, please. I didn't mean . . ." 

**Coimted on our keeping still . • ." 

**0h • • • no • • • no • • • NO. Please listen." 

**I don't think I care to. Practically nothing you 
could say would interest me in the slightest degree." 
It was a withering speech for an exit. Final. Some- 
thing any girl might be supposed to accept. But as 
he rose to his feet, a shadow fell across the doorway, 
and the next moment while he made a silencing gesture, 
a smashing beauty faced him on the threshold. Her 
first words had the sound of crackling flames, 

"PhyUis Anne Sherrmr 
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"W-what?'' His vis-k-vis rose with a jump that 
landed her half across the room and very close to 
Randy. He saw the delicate color drag out of her 
face and leave it white. She crumpled against the 
wall, her hands flat behind, her eyes widened not in 
coquetry but terror. 

"I guess you know what/' the Beauty went on. "You 
just wait till you hear from P'pa.'' 

Miss Sherrill's lips pressed tight, showing a tiny 
white line. Her eyes were blazing, smoldering, and 
her mouth drooped sulkily. But she said not a word. 

"Of all the terrible tricks you ever played . . .'* 

**Tricks?" It was Lida's voice falling suavely above 
the Beauty's strident tones. **This sounds . . . un- 
pleasant." 

"Mrs. Page, I presume? I'm • • • Marjorie Sher- 
rill." 

"Yes." 

"The maid let me in. She said Phyllis Anne was 
back here." 

"You wanted to see Phyllis Anne?" 

"Wanted! You wait till P'pa hears of this, Mrs. 
Page." 

"You've made certain, I take it, that he should hear," 
Lida said evenly. 

"I cert'nly informed him where his daughter was. It 
was the least I could do, I think, after the trick she 
played on me. I sent him a night letter before I 
started." 

"Started from where? Where were you?" Randy, 
amazed at the tone, swung around to see a sternness on 
Lida's face that he had never found there before. 
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**I?'* asked the Beauty, a trMe doubtfully. "Why 
... I was in Cleveland, Mrs. Page. I was terribly 
sorry about that . . . but while I was visiting Phyllis 
Anne down at Sacred Heart . . . well • . . you see, 
something came up that made it necessary for me to 
go to Cleveland with . . . friends. I wrote P'pa about 
it.'* 

"I wondered." 

"Oh, yes. I wrote P*pa. And then my trunks didn't 
come. Neither one of them came till yesterday; and 
then only one came." Her wrath rose perceptibly. 
**And that one hadn't a thing in it but rags . . . sim- 
ply old RAGS. I bought a lot of frocks in New York 
when • • • when I found I had to go to Cleveland and 
she'd taken every smart thing I had." 

Lida's stem mouth quivered. Her glance strayed 
unseeingly past Randy and rested on Phyllis Anne. 

"Fm sure I don't know what to say," Marjorie went 
on, but before any one could speak she caught her 
breath and said it. "I feel that Phyllis Anne cert'nly 
owes you an apology, Mrs. Page. She's perfectly 
shameless. She always has been. She's done some of 
the most awful things. And she's nothing but a school- 
girl, Mrs. Page. She hasn't any more right to be here 
than . . . than . . . well, anybody . . . kitchen me- 
chanics or anybody. She planned this whole thing de- 
liberately. I had to go before the trunks ... I had 
an engagement in New York for luncheon . . . and she 
repacked them and slid out. Deliberately. Didn't 
you?" 

Her voice rose oddly against Phyllis Anne's silence. 
Randy wondered why the yoimger girl didn't stand up 
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to her, why she simply stood there, dumb, shrinking, 
her shoulders pressed against the wall, her absurd 
mouth pitifully drawn at the comers. Vaguely he real- 
ized that there must have been many such scenes in 
the past and that the elder Miss Sherrill was herself 
surprised at Phyllis Anne's stillness. She was quite 
evidently preparing a further onslaught when she was 
interrupted by a doorbell jangling through the quiet 
house. A moment after the maid came in with two tele- 
grams, and the Beauty, moving swiftly close to Phyllis 
Anne, read hers over Randy's shoulder. 

**You see. Miss. You can't get away with every- 
thing you think you can. No pocket money for punish- 
ment . . . and she's to go back to the convent at once, 
Mrs. Page. I presume yours is from P'pa, too. After 
the way Phyllis Anne's treated you, I should think 
you'd cert'nly never ask her to this house again." 

Her glance, triumphant and cold, came to a rest on 
Randy. She smiled at him with a sort of understand- 
ing superiority. Lida came and stood on the other 
side of Phyllis Anne. 

"I could wire your father, dear," she said kindly. 
"I am sure he would let you stay the vacation through 
if I wired him. Or Cart did." 

Phyllis Anne shook a spiritless head. "I c-couldn't 
stay now^^ she said very low. "Not . . . now. Fd 
rather go back to the convent. Truly, I'd rather." 
Her small hands twisted the wisp of yellow paper be- 
tween her fingers. Her eyes never lifted toward Randy 
and he felt wholly out of it, embarrassed, more miser- 
able than he had ever been. The three, Miss Sherrill 
perhaps excepted, were oblivious of him. 
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"I never thought about you, Mrs. Page. You'll be- 
lieve that, won't you? The only thing I thought about 
was getting away from those big bare halls. There 
wasn't one other girl staying. I'd have been there all 
alone ... all Christmas." She gulped, steadied her 
voice and went on. "Margie promised Dad that she'd 
stay with me the whole vacation through. He made 
her promise before he left at all . • . and he'd planned 
all sorts of things for us to do. And then she broke 
her word flat . . . because Minna Wentworth asked 
her to Cleveland . . ." 

"I explained all that to P'pa," Marjorie interpolated 
crisply. "It was perfectly all right • . ." 

"Seemed as if I couldn't stand it. So ... it wasn't 
as if Marj didn't have oodles of clothes." 

"Oodles? I noticed you took the best there were." 

"I didn't have anything, Mrs. Page . . . not fit for 
a house party, anyway. It looked quite awfully easy. 
Only I didn't know about you • • ." 

"Don't think about me," Lida said. 

"It's what I do think about," Phyllis Anne wailed. 
**You and Doctor Page. You've been s-so nice to 
me. If you'd been different, I wouldn't care any more 
than I care about Marj. But I . . . just • . • love 
. . . you. I'd thought I could imitate Marj . . . the 
perf'ly sickening way she looks at men and talks to 
'em. ... So ... I tried • . ." The pointed chin be- 
gan to quiver uncontrollably. **I've made the awfullest 



Tness. . . ." 



She fled from the room in a whirl of skirts. Randy 
made a sudden movement about the heavy chair he had 
been gripping, but Lida, not glancing in his direction, 
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stepped forward suddenly and stood between him and 
the door. 

**Dinner will be served at two," she said with a crisp 
formality that was like the edge of sharpened steel. "I 
will have Lizzie put on another plate." 

"Thanks," the Beauty answered unabashed. "I'm 
promised • . • Mrs. Maynard. She's an old school 
friend of mine . . . Saint Adelaide's, you know. I 
wired her just before I started from Cleveland. She's 
expecting me." 

"Oh." There were a dozen meanings hidden in that 
syllable, but Lida elucidated none of them. 

"I'm sorry, Mrs. Page." 

"I'm sorry, too." 

"And now . . ." the Beauty said . . . "I'll run up 
and manage the packing. Phyllis Anne will have to be 
sent off this afternoon." 

"I think," Lida returned coolly, "that I am capable 
of managing that." 

"Oh ... of course, Mrs. Page." 

"I think I needn't trouble you about the packing, 
either. I have a maid who is an expert. I will send 
you your frocks this afternoon. Will that do?" 

"That is sweet of you." The Beauty smiled, the 
corners of her pretty mouth tight. **I'll just run up, 
then, and see her for a minute." 

"Really, Phyllis Anne has been through a good deal," 
Lida said in her new frozen tone. "Quite enough, I 
think, for one day . . ." 

She did not say what it was, but there were two 
people in the room who felt that there was no doubt 
as to whose shoulders should take the burden of blame. 
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Mar j one told Edith, across a tninkful of clothes, per- 
fectly packed, that Mrs. Page had treated her exactly 
like a schoolgirl brought up for a reprimand. And 
Randy Fosdick was briefly reminded of the only time 
in his life when he faced a faculty, previous to sus- 
pension. When the Beauty had made her graceful 
adieus, Lida . . • with no more consciousness of the 
man behind her than she had betrayed for the past 
quarter hour . . • made as if to leave the room. But 
Randy plunged forward and caught her arm. 
Xida . . . I've got to see that girl.'' 
'Miss Marjorie? I'll call her back." 

"Not that one. You know. It's Phyllis Anne. She 
can't go off that way." 

"What way?" 

"Thinking . . . what she's thinking. I've got to 
see her. I want to explain I've . . ." He caught the 
faintly mocking scrutiny in Lida's eyes and brought up 
short. "You knew." 

"All the time," Lida said patiently. **You see, Dick 
sent us the most recent pictures . • • both of them. I 
knew the moment Phyllis Anne walked in the door. It 
fairly took me off my feet at first. But after a little I 
began to understand. Do you remember that Christ- 
mas I went up to your house with Carol? I was facing 
two weeks alone in a college dormitory then." 

"I shall never forget," Randy said, "watching the 
fellows go away that year I was at Washburn . . ." 

"Desperate," Lida said. 

'Lord," said Randy. They grinned at each other. 
'Of course, the young monkey overplayed. Mar- 
jorie may be rather terrible, but she cannot be quite 
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so bad. That was why I sent for you. I wanted to be 
sure that Phyllis Anne was to be with a man I could 
. • . trust.'* 

Randy Fosdick's face turned the color of a ripe old 
Edam cheese. He stepped to the door and closed it, 
bracing his shoulder against it, and speaking very 
rapidly, 

^^Lida • • • I want to see that kid. I want her to 
myself. There is something I must say to her.*' 

Mrs. Page shook her head thoughtfully. "I don't 
believe I can arrange that, Randal. I'm responsible for 
Phyllis Anne ... to her father." 

"I deserve that, of course." 

"You deserve a great deal more than that," Mrs. 
Page said crisply. "You have . . . hardly honored 
my hospitality." 

"I know, Lida. I apologize . . ." 

"I thought you saw a little straighter than most 
chaps of your age. I thought you held yourself a little 
closer to a • • • code. That was why I asked you par- 
ticularly to devote yourself to Phyllis Anne. I 
shouldn't have asked Cowles Turner to do me that 
favor. I should not have asked Kelsey Chase. I did 
ask you. • . ." Her lips curled. "You • . • with your 
returnable Christmas gift." 

**You can't make me feel any worse," Randy said 
through lips a little white. **You can't say anything 
I haven't said to myself these past twenty minutes. 
If my wits had been half working I'd have seen." 

"I couldn't give the child away. I had to go it 
blind." 

**The Dead Rat would have given her away • . . 
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wouldn't it? Your really self-conscious bud wouldn't 
have ... I offer you my humblest apologies, Lida." 

**Don't. I loathe apologies. We'll simply not say 
anything more about it." 

"But I must," he persisted. "I must see Phyllis 
Anne. Can't you see how hard it's going to be for 
her to come down to dinner • • • Bob here and Jane 
. . • even you and Cart, knowing. And after she's 
queened it amongst us. Let me take her away. I want 
to take her downtown to dinner and buy her goose 
eked out with apple-sauce and mashed potatoes. I 
want to talk to her." 

"But, Ran ..." 

"You're thinking of a chaperone. I don't want a 
chaperone. I'll see her off to her nunnery as stem- 
fatherly as Cart himself." 

"It's that she is so young." 

"Yes . . . she's young," he said soberly. "Listen, 
Lida ... if it makes any difference with the propri- 
eties. Sometime I am going to ask that Phyllis Anne 
to do me the honor of becoming my wife." 

"Not to-day?" she asked in quick alarm. 

"Not for many days. Lord, no. I'm not quite off 
my head. I'm almost sane • • • as nearly as I can be 
now I've found her. She's everything in the world that 
I've been looking for . . . fresh as a rose, she is." The 
shadow of a smile played at the comer of his mouth 
and his eyes went past her, dreaming. "Lord . . , 
when you think the woman she'll be . . .'* 

"It's rather sudden, isn't it?" 

"It's sure. I know,** 

"Of course, Phyllis Anne's no fool. Can you hide 
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your stormy feelings from her, do you think? A whole 
afternoon?*' 

"You're makmg me out a bit of a chump, aren't 
you?" 

"Not for the world, Ran, dear," she said smoothly. 
**Pm quite disposed to bargain with you, if you'll 
promise never to give her a hint • • •" 

"You can trust me, can't you?" 

**Can I?" Her tone was lightly doubtful, but she 
looked for a moment at his lean, straight, young figure 
with a questioning tenderness in her steady eyes. 
*Thyllis Anne isn't eighteen. And she hasn't any 
mother, my dear. You've no right to make love to 
her. Not for years. Not a ghost of a right." 

**How long, do you think, before I can go to her 
decently?" 

"If I remember," Lida mused, **Jacob served seven 
years and seven years for Rachel . • •" 

"Seven years . . . I'm no Jacob, mind you." Some- 
thing in her eyes narrowed his own glance ; and after a 
moment his jaws locked. "How long?" he asked. 

"As long as I shall choose," she told him with that 
dangerous lightness in her tone. **rU give you 
leave . . ." 

"You mean I'm not to speak to Phyllis Anne until 
you give me leave." 

"Exactly. Of course, if this afternoon isn't worth 
the promise. Cart can manage perfectly to see Miss 
Sherrill to her train." 

"Unfair," he said. 

"Am I?" she asked, and he remembered that he "had 
not honored her hospitality." 
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*T11 take you," he said quietly. "I'll . . . keep my 
word/' 

"I'll have her down here in a quarter hour. And, 
Ran • • ." she put her hand on his arm and shook him 
a little • • • "it's her first restaurant dinner with a 
man. You oughtn't depend too much on goose. Order 
maple mouss^ . . . rich. Buy her a box of candy 
... a five-pound box at the very least. Buy her vio- 
lets. . . . Mind, now." 

With that, she vanished ... in true fairy-god- 
mother fashion; and presently . . . although with a 
lapse of time sufficient for Randy to pull himself up 
and begin to worry lest she would not come at all . . . 
Phyllis Anne slipped down to him in a plain, slim, little 
suit with some fluffy white furs against her throat and 
the tiniest trace of Lida's own powder across her red- 
dened, puckish nose. Randy thought her utterly irre- 
sistible. 

Not every one who dines in the half-empty restau- 
rants on Christmas Day, dines in bitter loneliness. 
Randy and Phyllis Anne were gay. They achieved a 
bubbling joyousness that brimmed over and spilled on 
their whole neighborhood. Randy ordered recklessly 
from a seraphic waiter . . . who took them for or- 
phans, brother and sister, and gave them his tenderest 
care . • • and pressed goodies on Phyllis Anne as if 
that delicious young appetite of hers was the most en- 
trancing quality to be found in woman. Christmas 
goose, eked out, as he had said, with apple-sauce and 
mashed potatoes. But eked out, too, with divers other 
dainties that occurred to Phyllis Anne the while she 
mused and that he wrote down in his still rather school- 
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boyish hand as suggestions dropped from her soft lips. 
Plum pudding, blazing. Mince pie. Fruit salad . . . 
it was nectar, no less. Dill pickles. Oysters. Choco- 
late with whipped cream. Whipped cream cakes. 
Chocolate mouss^ with whipped cream and nuts. 
("Whipped cream is so delicious, don't you think, Mr. 
Fosdick?" «I adore it, Phyllis Anne.") Olives, of 
course. Nuts. Raisins. • • • 

He ate almost nothing himself. He scarcely took his 
eyes away from her flushed, pensive face, as if all the 
time that he was not to see her he must remember every 
piquant line. The things that he had promised not to 
say brimmed at his lips and kept him rather silent • • • 
almost stem. His heart skipped a beat whenever she 
buried her absurd nose in the great corsage of violets 
that he himself had pinned on her jacket. But he 
could not even tell her that. 

Only at the last moment when he had settled her in 
her drawing-room and left a huge box of candy on the 
seat beside her, his lips went white. 

"You haven't told me you've forgiven me. Miss Phyl- 
lis Anne," he said very low. "For being the beast I 
was . . . and if Fm to have a Merry Christmas to 
remember . . ." 

"Oh ... but I do, Mr. Fosdick." 

"Ran." 

"Ran. I've had the best time being ME, to-day. I 
look different, don't I?" 

She did, for a fact. She had looked, the past week, 
intolerably like Marjorie, the Beauty. Strange it was 
to see that marked resemblance completely wiped away. 
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She let him look at her a full minute. Then, "I hope 
you have fifty merry Christmases," she said. 

Ran drew a long, shaking breath. "I mean to have 
fifty (with you, please God)." 

"I wanted to be friends," said Phyllis Anne plain- 
tively. "I wanted you to like me • • • a little." 

"I . . . do." 

"I don't see how you can. After I said that . . ." 

"Why not say it? It's true. I was a darned Mutt." 
An enchanting rapture ran through his veins. His 
hand closed crushingly over hers. "Will you give me 
your • . . friendship as a Christmas gift?" 

"But it isn't returnable . . ." 

"You bet it's not. Will you, Phyllis Anne . . . ?" 
The train was moving. As he darted from the door he 
struggled to think of something he could say that she'd 
remember • • • a year . . . three years . • . till Lida 
freed him from the thralldom of his promise. "Next 
Christmas . • ." 

**Next Christmas . . . ? Are you thinking about 
that already?" 

"It's been hours," he shouted over his shoulder. 
"You be thinking what you want next Christmas, Phyl- 
lis Anne. You be thinking . • ." 

He dropped to the ground and watched her lighted 
window pass him. For a moment he ran beside it 
breathlessly. He saw her wrinkle her nose and laugh 
at him as he ran. Her lips moved. He knew that she 
was saying something • . . tried to make it out. But 
the train slid past him, irrevocably. 



CHAPTER VI 

Randy Fosdick slept Kttle enough for a week. The 
moment that the lights were out and the room quiet, 
little things came sharply back to him . . . the re- 
membrance of Phyllis Anne's face, puckish and alight 
with laughter, fixed in the simile of coquetry unabashed, 
rigid with the horror of the Dead Rat, drowsy and 
softly flushed, dull and bleak with fright. 

He had one letter from her, a hasty note which ar- 
rived at his breakfast table on the last day of the year. 
He sat with it a long time in his hand. His coffee 
cooled as he read and reread the simple sentences into 
which Phyllis Anne had managed to pour something 
sweet and vivid like herself. It was something that un- 
appeasably took possession of his heart. He answered 
the letter, but she did not write again. 

After a fortnight or so, Lida Page casually let slip 
that Phyllis Anne was undergoing penance for her 
escapade and could communicate with no one. The 
Sisters at the Sacred Heart would see to that. So 
Randy folded the already worn letter into his bill-case 
and trfed contenting himself with the remembrance that 
Jacob had waited seven years and been put off with 
Leah, the sore-eyed. And served a seven years again 
for Rachel. He developed a surging respect for the 
patriarch so patient in his youth. 

70 
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Meanwhile, he worked amazingly. Through those 
nights when it was hard to sleep, he wrote, propped up 
in bed, his worn portfolio laid across his knee under 
the brilliant bed-light. The comedy which he had begun 
with a man like Richard Sherrill vaguely in his mind, 
went ahead with Sherrill as the hero. He learned a 
good bit of Sherrill from Lida and Carter Page, and 
he read all that he could find in old files of theatrical 
magazines at the library. The facts concerning the 
man were surprisingly few; but there were lavish criti- 
cisms of the parts he had played. They were consist- 
ently the same sort of parts. Randy studied them, 
made notes on characterization, read, if he could find 
them in print, the plays themselves. He bought a pic- 
ture or two of Richard Sherrill and studied them as 
well, thoughtfully, pamphlets on phrenology at his 
elbow, to the running accompaniment of Bob's exasper- 
ated and frankly expressed wonder. It was a long, 
delicate, clever face of a man nearing fifty, with a hint 
of rakishness in its expression. The mouth was quizzi- 
cal, the eyes surprisingly cautious, under the thick 
thatch of graying hair. After a week or two, he framed 
the pictures. 

"But why?** Bob asked in the tone of patience at the 
breaking point. "If you just could tell me why you'd 
go spend ten dollars for a coupla bimi frames for a 
bum actor you never saw 'r ever hope to see • • .'* 

"I'll see him all right, all right . . ." 

**Yeah • . • and a fat lotta good it'll do you, too. 
What's he to you? And ten dollars is ten dollars these 
despairing days, boy. What you . • ." 

" 'S my money." 
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'I'm just telling you. If it was a girl now . . . even 
that young imp o' hell that was up to Lida's Christmas 
... if it was her you framed, I'd think you weren't 
more'n half crazy. Temporary aberration. But when 
it's her father and you go moonin' over a man-actor 
like a frail at a matinee, I just want to know WHY. 
That's aU." 

"Before I'm through,'* Randy explained. "I'm go- 
ing to know Dick Sherrill . . . like a book.'* 

It was the nearest he came to formal explanation 
during those weeks while he wrote and rewrote, polished 
sentences and awkward phrases, built up situations with 
a revealing deftness. He spoke of that to no one, not 
even Bob or Old Ware or Edith Maynard. 

Incidentally, he saw a good deal of Edith. She was 
very lonely, he knew, and he was sorry for her. May- 
nard, captious and fretful with the fretfulness of a 
strong man gone sick, held her through the day, to 
pinochle, to chess, to hours of weary reading. She went 
almost nowhere and she minded it. Ran fell into the 
habit of dropping in at their smart little apartment 
during the early evening while Bob ... an inveterate 
dancer and theater-goer . . . was away and before he 
himself was ready for work. Maynard, a stolidly pleas- 
ant man, seemed glad to see him and Edith brightened. 
Occasionally they walked together in the late afternoon, 
and less occasionally she came down to lunch with him 
and go to a matinee. Bob railed at him for sentiment, 
for playing the tame robin to an old flame, for thrust- 
ing his neck into the softest of nooses. But Randy 
merely smiled. He was armored against anything that 
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Edith might have said by the mere memory of a certain 
puckish smile. 

The late winter found him settled in an habitual 
round. Lida Page had picked up her children and a 
weary husband and gone off to San Jose for a spring 
vacation; and her house, the only one where Randy 
went easily, was closed. Winter had grown tedious, 
and the snow that seemed so jolly in December lay in 
a filthy smear on February streets when bills, posted 
overnight at the elevated stations, announced an in- 
definite engagement of Richard Sherrill in his latest 
play. It excited Randy immeasurably, and he longed* 
for Lida, who would have broken the ice for him, would 
have procured him a half -hour chat with the great man, 
would have given him the chance to hear a word of 
Phyllis Anne. But the nearest he could come to the 
dreams he had dreamed was to invite Edith Ma3mard to 
go with him to SherrilPs first matinee. 

She did not come to lunch. Randy, waiting in the 
lobby around two, saw the crowds thicken, and afraid 
that Maynard had been too ill to leave, he stepped into 
a telephone booth to make sure. In the interval after 
he had called his number, there sounded a curious hum- 
ming of the wire, a click and then, out of wide space, a 
girPs husky voice. 

**You've not much time." 

**Enough," another girl answered in a voice as nearly 
as possible the replica of the first. "Why don't you 
let me, Gretta?'' 

"It's your Guv, old dear. He scares the liver outa 
me.'» 
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**He won't break up the show.'* 

"He never would." 

"Well, then. How's he to help himself? I know the 
part. Every word. It's the shortest in the show." 

"Don't rub it in. Honest, kiddo, I never felt so sick 
in all my days." 

"Sore throat.^" Randy inquired sympathetically. 
**Been out without your rubbers?" 

Into the brief silence came a throaty chuckle. ** Jump 
away, chappie," the second girl said briskly. "This is 
business." 

"Where are you anyway?" Randy asked. 

"Home," the first girl said laconically. "With a red 
flannel bathrobe and a pot of camomile tea. What's 
camomile tea? Min'U show you the make-up, old dear. 
And there's a new bib-apron in the top tray. It's only 
your Guv. You wait till the last minute. Don't you 
poke your nose . • ." 

"I do not mean you^** Randy interrupted. **I mean 
the other one." Was there another girl in the world 
who chuckled as Phyllis Anne chuckled? Was it Phyllis 
Anne, grown oddly brusque of speech? Or was it his 
longing to see her and hear her voice that now tor- 
mented him with self-deception? He had rather had 
the Sherrills on the brain these last few days. 

"Find me," Girl Number Two replied. Some one 
hung up the receiver and cut him off. He decided he 
would not call Edith. The encounter with those irre- 
sponsible young women had left him morose, with a 
longing that he had held away all the time since he had 
seen Phyllis Anne's face drift irrevocably past him 
Christmas Day. 
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He did not tell Edith about it. They chatted idly 
enough during the ten minutes before the curtain went 
up, discussing* the typical Sherrill audience that filled 
the house about them ... an audience with the wit to 
laugh at clever lines and subtle situations, and with 
the heart to thrill a little at the tendernesses that fur- 
nished the motif for a Sherrill play. And through the 
chat Randy was absorbed in wondering about Phyllis 
Anne, about the pleasure it would have been to him to 
feel her beside him, to listen to her sunny laughter. 
. . • He was aware of a bell ringing, of a quickening 
tempo in the orchestra's playing as the curtain swayed 
and rose • . • of Phyllis Anne herself, in cap and 
apron, crossing the stage to take down the receiver of 
a telephone whose bell had pierced the overture. He 
heard Edith's sibilant whisper. "My word . . . that 
dreadful Sherrill girl . • ." but it meant nothing. 
Through his glasses he saw that the whole of Phyllis 
Anne's slim figure trembled. Her hand, replacing the 
receiver was shaking. A moment later there was a 
bustle on the stage and a bevy of girls in filmy gowns 
swept through the glass doors with a brisk gabbling of 
lines. Phyllis Anne slipped away, awkwardly enough 
through an entrance which led to a simshiny terrace. 
. • . Phyllis Anne! 

After that Randy heard nothing. He lived, at each 
successive entrance, an electric instant, fell back into 
drab disappointment when the newcomer proved a more 
important personage than Phyllis Anne. In that first 
act she came back only once, to usher in Sherrill him- 
self at his first entrance. Her own line was obscured 
by the applause that greeted him, but Randy caught 
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the momentary baffled rage that crossed the actor's 
face as he fixed his eyes on the demure maid who took 
his hat. Phyllis Anne's was quite expressionless. She 
curtsied slightly • • • vanished. 

**What do you think?" Edith began at once when 
the act was over. "I didn't know that he planned to 
make an actress of her." 

**Nor I," Randy said smoothly. Not for worlds 
would he have given Phyllis Anne away. "How should 
we?" 

"I hear from Marjorie quite regularly. She stayed 
with me at Christmas time you know . . . when she 
came on to straighten out that awkward contretemps 
Phyllis Anne arranged at Cousin Lida's. I knew • • • 
right away • • • the first moment I saw her what she 
had done • . . I knew it wasn't Miss Sherrill, even 
though I'd never laid eyes on this young one. I 
knew she was up to something tricky. Phyllis Anne is" 
quite undisciplined. They have a dreadful time with 
her." 

"You • . . don't like her?" 

**0h • . . I like her well enough. She bores me a 
trifle. She's such a forward, pushing youngster. He 
ought to have kept her at school . . . perhaps he 
couldn't," she added significantly. "He's taken Lida's 
house." 

"Who?" 

"Sherrill. The maids are there; and Marjorie is 
coming down from Minneapolis. I think I'm having a 
tea for her next week, Ran." 

"And Phyllis Anne?" 

**0h • • • I don't know. It's odd her f ather'd have 
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her about. It must curtail • • • his freedom, to a de- 
gree. You'll come to my tea, Randy?*' 

"If you'll have Phyllis Amie," he said steadily. His 
eyes met hers unwaveringly. 

She did not promise. The second act was barren, 
but the third found Phyllis Anne at the rise of the cur- 
tain, sitting on a staircase with a group of girls. She 
wore a pink gown and her hair was piled high. To 
Randy she was entrancing. Her voice developed the 
most heart-thrilling quaver when she spoke her single 
line. 

"No tea?" Edith asked as they emerged into the late 
February afternoon. "Sorry I missed luncheon. Ran 
. . • but Charles • . ." Her voice dropped and she 
lingered a moment in the midst of the crowd, drawing 
up her furs. 

**I was sorry, too. • • • I have an engagement in ten 
minutes, Edith. I can just make it if I rush. Shall I 
find you a taxi?" 

He had his finger up beckoning before she could 
answer. As the car drew up at the curb, he opened the 
door cheerfully, avoiding her eyes. "When shall I see 
you?" he asked. "To-morrow?" 

**If your engagements don't keep you." But she 
added nothing to that. Her lips pressed together and 
in her gray eyes there was a distant questioning. After 
a second's rather awkward silence. Randy closed the 
taxi door and nodded, smiling. "But he would have 
smiled like that to any one," Edith thought relentlessly. 
"It was a little because he was glad to see the last of 
me." 

The moment the cab turned the comer, Randy made 
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his way around the building into a narrow, concrete- 
walled passage leading to the stage-door. He caught 
sight of a slim little person dashing impetuously toward 
him, and by the simple expedient of planting himself 
directly in her path, found that he was looking deep 
into the eyes of Phyllis Anne. 

"I am in luck," he greeted her. **A11 the time I've 
been awfully afraid you wouldn't come.'* 

"Cheero, old thing," she said. 

Randy gasped. This was not the Phyllis Anne of 
December, slim, fluffy, exquisite in her girlishness. This 
was a boyish person, speaking on the huskiest note of 
her lower register. Her hair was brushed back sleekly 
and drawn over her ears with the effect of a sharp bob. 
She wore a tight, mannish suit and a silk shirt with a 
four-in-hand knotted beneath the turn-down collar. 
Her hat was a crush affair, pulled down so low over 
her eyes that she had to tilt her chin to look at him. 
Her boots were heavy and blunt-toed, and she carried 
a swaggering cane which she swished through the air 
beside her. She stamped beside him with a jaunty air, 
her hands in her coat pocket. They stopped a few 
yards from the stage-door and Phyllis Anne leaned one 
shoulder nonchalantly against the concrete wall. 

"Cheery . . • o," she said again. "Where'd you 
turn up from, old dear?" 

"You will double-dare me to find you, will you?" 
Randy asked. "Here I am." 

"Whaddya mean? Do I get you, old thing?" 

"You do. I happened to be on the wire hearing you 
arrange to put one over on the Guv with Gretta. 

Now , . :' 
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A quick scarlet wave went up her throat and she 
laughed. ^^I was upstairs at the hall telephone • • • off 
the dressing-rooms." It seemed necessary to explain 
breathlessly that she had just happened to be at hand 
when Gretta phoned, that Min, the wardrobe woman, 
had helped her dress and the other girls kept the secret 
till she was actually on the stage, that Gretta's pink 
chiffon had fitted perfectly, and that she had been 
frightened to death, once she felt the maw of the dark- 
ened house open before her. 

"Did you see the Guv's face when he found me? He'd 
have brained me . . . oh, me eye," she growled. 

"What did he say?" 

"He didn't dare say a thing," Phyllis Anne explained. 
"He has to save his voice for the big scene in the third 
act. • • • Way he felt, he'd have ruined it." 

Randy felt again the radiance of her presence. 
Tumultuous questions beat at the back of his brain. 
There were so many things he wanted to ask, so much 
he wanted to tell her. He had the feeling that he must 
pack a great deal into a fleeting space of time. And he 
could only stand a moment smiling down at her. The 
next he was too late. A cold, furious baritone fell 
suddenly on his ears. 

"The one thing I will not tolerate in any company 
of mine is the vulgarity of a stage-door Johnny." 

Randy looked up to see Sherrill standing before the 
door which he held closed behind him. He had thrown 
a voluminous cape about his shoulders and his make-up 
under his rumpled hair was startling and unreal in the 
dimming daylight. He was not looking at Randy. His 
eyes glared straight at Phyllis Anne. 
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"The doorman told me you were here," he went on in 
the same low voice. And perioded his sentence with a 
grinding of the teeth. "My daughter . . . reported 
by the doorman.'** 

"Fire him," Phyllis Anne advised from the depths of 
her chest. "I won't be spied on by a mean suspicious 
mind. And he's wrong to begin with." She swung her 
cane with a triumphant carelessness toward Randy. 
"Old pal of mine. Guv. Old pal of Lida Page's. You'd 
best apologize, hadn't you?" 

"I have told you I prefer not to be called ^Guv'," 
Sherrill said. But a look of vast relief dawned in his 
eyes. Under his drawn brows they twinkled suddenly 
at Randy. A suppressed quiver of amusement tugged 
at the comers of his mouth. 

"It's that I don't know what to think," he said, after 
a moment, to Randy. "In spite of her recommendation, 
my daughter neglected to mention your name." 

"Fosdick . . . Randal Fosdick." 

"Yes. I've heard it, thank God." 

"I met Miss Sherrill at Christmas when she visited 
Mrs. Page. I happened to be telephoning in the lobby 
this afternoon. The wires in the theater were crossed 
somewhere and I heard her talking. . . ." It sounded 
utterly improbable. Randy reflected, but the truth, be- 
ing mighty, prevailed. Sherrill drew a long sigh. 

"When you find your daughter talking to a strange 
man in an alley, it is a relief to refer to anything as 
real as Mrs. Carter Page. I feel as if my feet might 
stay on solid ground perhaps ten minutes longer." 

It was not the meeting he had hoped to have with 
Richard Sherrill, Randy thought sadly. He had 
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planned that many times, so conventionally. He had 
thought of clever things to say which would make him 
remembered, brilliant epigrams, subtle strokes. Now he 
could think of nothing. One thing • • • Sherrill 
wasn't likely to forget him. Not now. 

"I don't know what you dressed for," he was saying 
brusquely to Phyllis Anne. "You've no time to go out 
to the house, and I won't have you dining at a public 
restaurant alone. You'll be here for the evening per- 
formance. You can finish this bit you've started. The 
doctor says Gretta Oliver is really ill. I sent him round 
this afternoon." 

"I should be glad if . . ." Randy began and hesi- 
tated. 

"No," Sherrill said. "She'll have a chop with me. 
You, too," he added with unexpected hospitality. "I 
think I'd like talking with a man for an hour. I'm so 
damned sick of women." 

"Why . . . thank you. ShaU I wait?" 

**I've sent out. I never leave between a matinee and 
night. Bad for the voice." He led the way through a 
narrow hall and stopped in a short corridor, at a door, 
starred heavily in black. "Do me the courtesy, Phyllis 
Anne, to dine with me in some semblance to a human 
woman. Change your clothes." He waved her away 
with an irritable gesture and opened the door for 
Randy, adding as it closed behind him, "She's doing 
Gretta." 

"Beg pardonp" 

"Gretta Oliver. She has it to the life. Her face 
. . . did you notice how the young 'un had made up 
those bits of depressions under the nostrils? Gretta'9 
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• • • er . . . proboscis is a bit prominent • • • He- 
braic line, no doubt. I found her playing in a Green- 
wich Village bunch . . . amateurs. Phyllis Anne's 
been following her about like a young puppy." 

**Lnitates her?" 

^^Impersonates. Face ... I said face • • • voice 

• • . gesture . . . expressions. Marvelous! Lida tells 
me she did Marjorie at Christmas. Did you know?" 

"Yes." Randy smiled a little at knowing. "I was 
there. There's a fair resemblance." 

"Not the slightest," Sherrill said. "There is not a 
trace of resemblance. It's Phyllis Anne's devilment. 
You were the lad who put her on the train?" 

"It was nothing." 

"Permit me to thank you, my boy." He made a 
sweeping, gracious gesture. "Do me the honor, I beg, 
to make yourself utterly at home." 

The room was commodious and more comfortable 
than Randy, in his ignorance, had assumed. A heavy 
wardrobe stood opposite the door between two shade- 
darkened windows ; and along the wall at right angles, 
ran a make-up shelf, its white linen cover littered 
with small jars and sticks of grease paint. A wide, 
long mirror, brilliantly lighted, was placed horizontally 
above it; and another mirror, full-length, was screwed 
into the door. On the opposite side of the room was 
a comfortable couch, flanked by a table with a reading 
lamp, a leather writing case and a row of small leather- 
backed books ranged on top of the box in which they 
had been packed. Their titles were familiar, and to 
Randy, pleasantly suggestive. Even if Sherrill might 
not be quite the gentleman, he was unmistakably the 
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scholar. Whfle a noiseless young Jap moved a square, 
drop-leafed table forward to a place under a wall light, 
Sherrill dropped down, full-length, on the couch and 
flung one arm across his eyes. His first remark was 
apparently addressed to the ceiling. 

"I wish some God-sent prophet would tell me what 
to do with Phyllis Anne." 

Always afterward Randy felt that it was the moment 
when Opportunity knocked at his door. The suggestion 
that Sherrill marry off his daughter within the hour, 
for good and all, trembled on the tip of his tongue. It 
might well have been uttered and the business done with. 
Sherrill, in his present mood, would have listened as to 
something even remotely reasonable. But it seemed a 
bit brash to suggest it after no more than a five-minute 
acquaintance. The moment passed. • . • 

"They kept her in bounds down at that convent," 
Sherrill went on. "I went to bed night after night, 
thinking about her • . . miserable. Played the devil 
with my nerves. That's all." 

"A shame," Randy murmured with full sympathy. 

**Not a bad child. But always been in hot water, 
whatever school. She's not the school-trained kind. 
What kind she i*, is past me. I've given it up." 

"Taken her out of school, have you, sir? For good?" 

"Damn it all, she cried on my shoulder. I went 
around to say good-by to her ... I was in New York 
a week, before this spring tour. Tears at eighteen, 
Fosdick, infinitely miore pathetic than the tragic tears 
of forty. Was what she did so soul-revolting?" 

"Not to me," Randy said honestly. 

"Nor me. There you are. Two men of the world 
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. . . sound, even judgments. But I couldn't persuade 
the Sisters. I always feel guilty before 'em. That 
pure, high, peacefulness. You could see their point of 
view. They wouldn't have done it. For the discipline 
of the school, Phyllis Anne was to be in bounds till June. 
Jove . . . they're sterner stuff than L In bounds 
. . . and growing thin on it. You noticed that, of 
course." 

". . • It was growing dusk.'^ 

"Pathetic. Eyes too big for her face. Nose, thin, 
drawn at the nostrils. Mouth . . . pitiful. If she'd 
made up for a starved child begging at the street- 
comer, you'd have had the look no plainer." 

It occurred to Randy in passing that possibly that 
was just what Phyllis Anne had done. It was within 
her abilities. But, in strict justice, he gave her the 
benefit of the doubt. Sherrill had not the slightest 
notion. 

"Her holidays spoiled. Punishment to hold till June. 
I'd forbidden her pocket-money, too," he added in the 
guilty voice with which parents speak of their vindictive 
reprisals. " *Devil take the nunnery,' I said to her. 
*Come out to Chicago. We'll get some flesh on your 
bones.' Impulse, Fosdick. I wired Margie to come 
down for the engagement, wired Lida Page to arrange 
to take her house . . . which she had offered me a 
month before . . . bade Phyllis Anne to pack her 
clothes, whirled her away in an hour. Odd impulse! 
I've regretted it ever since. How I am to live with both 
of 'em on my hands . . ." 

"Mrs. Page said that home life was hard for you." 

"She's right. Hard on all honest men. Feminine 
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rule • • • silken bonds • • • you understand. Bonds 
after alL And my girls . . . Fact is, they're better 
apart late years. Margie's the little lady . . . proper 
. . . always has been. Her manners when she was seven 
were prettier than a debutante's. And Phyllis Anne is 
provoking." 

"I think it's very unkind of you to set Mr. Fosdick 
against me," Phyllis Anne^s soft voice quavered in the 
doorway. She stood sober-faced, dressed again in the 
rose-colored gown that she had worn in the third act. 
Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes were dark and 
brilliant. 

Sherrill bit his lip. He looked rebuked but stubborn. 
"If he doesn't know you • . . after your prank at 
Christmas . . ." 

"But he liked me then. You did . . . like me, rather, 
didn't you. Randy?" 

"I liked you, Phyllis Anne." 

"You'll have to smooth things down with Min, Dad- 
dums. She said it positively was against all rules to 
wear one of these Lucile gowns off stage . . ." 

"It is • • • you knew it . . . you'd no right . . ." 

"But you told me, didn't you, to change? I thought 
you wanted me to change. I was just trying to please 
you, dear father • . ." 

"Oh, the devil," Sherrill said. "Sit down. The meal 
is hot." 

Randy, not artistic, had yet a scenic sense alive to 
color and to grouping. It was always as a picture that 
he remembered that first dinner in Dick Sherrill's dress- 
ing-room ... a wonderful small scene, glowing with 
an odd sharpness. And the picture was this : a square, 
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small table of dark wood, with strips of creamy linen 
crossed upon it; a shallow glass bowl filled with sway- 
ing yellow daffodils; heavy china decorated in queer 
chromatic browns and orange and stamped with the 
insignia of a near-by restaurant ; on his left, Sherrill, 
talking in a low and charming voice, his bodily suavity 
giving to every gesture a curious significance and 
grace ; on his right, Phyllis Anne. 

He hardly dared to look at Phyllis Anne, her rosy 
frock, her face pensive and sweet, her fingers locked, as 
she talked, under her pointed chin. He had no remem- 
brance of what they ate and little of what they talked 
about, except that once he sketched for them the 
habitues of Old Ware's ; the customers who dropped in 
from the Avenue day after day. And Phyllis Anne 
listened to him silently, like some grave child, never 
moving her eyes from his face. 

"You'll come sometime to see it, perhaps," he sug- 
gested, breathlessly. "You will be here now for a little. 
I've one table where I keep books for people who love 
. . . books." 

"I'll come Monday,'* Phyllis Anne said quietly. "At 
three." 

Afterward, while the men dawdled over cigarettes, 
she led her father as by soft, silken cords, to talk of 
women. 

"A man always has two alternatives," he said sen- 
tentiously. "One woman or another." 

"I expect you read that somewhere," Phyllis Anne 
remarked, considering it. 

"Perhaps." He knocked the ash from his cigarette 
with a dramatic gesture. "What I was about to say is, 
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that it makes little difference. One woman ... or an- 
other. In every affair, it is the woman who creates the 
atmosphere. The woman composes the situation . . . 
she composes most situations. She attracts him with 
a casual indifference. It is the usual play but very 
good play, too. No man of vanity can resist it, pro- 
vided, of course, it isn't overplayed. ... If she has 
the wit to be just indifferent enough ... if he finds it 
difficult to reach her because he must, perforce, shoulder 
his way through the group of men about her • . • must 
make an effort he'll remember . . . well," he shrugged, 
"she's . . ." 

"Hooked him," Phyllis Anne suggested. 

"Rather a crude simile. However . . . true enough." 

"After he's hooked, she plays him," his daughter 
mused. **As . . . how, Daddums?" 

"Variously." There was no doubt that Sherrill was 
enjoying himself. He talked better about women than 
on most subjects. "One device is flattery. A woman 
who is wise, serves a man the food he likes, plays him 
the music, dances as he likes to dance, listens when he 
talks and tells him how wonderful are the things he 
says, stays at home when he's domestic. She is unfail- 
ingly sweet, never critical, never fault-finding. If she 
reproaches him, she is adoringly reproachful. She 
knows that constant reproachfulness is a bore. . . . 
Once bruised, love languishes. More women lose men 
because they find fault than for any other known 
reason." 

"I get that," murmured Phyllis Anne. 

"She becomes, in short, the woman he admires." 
Sherrill made a sort of rhetorical gesture. "There isn't 
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a man amongst us who doesn't betray in a thousand 
• . . ten thousand . • . small ways what ideal of 
womankind he carries in his heart. She studies the 
woman who attracts him . • • and she becomes that 
woman. The game is ahnost done with that. It is sl 
game; antagonism is always just beneath the surface 
between them whatever the man . . . whatever the 
woman. A game • • • and both sides take tricks . . . 
an even game. Jealousy. . . . It's often enough jeal- 
ousy that is the finesse which takes the odd . . ." 

"Oh, I do get you," Phyllis Anne cried sweetly. "You 
are clever, aren't you, Daddums dear? I don't wonder 
all the women fall for you . . .'* 

Sherrill gasped, came back from the delights of ab- 
stract aphorizing to the responsibilities of fatherhood. 
It was quite evident that he doubted his own wisdom. 
He sat frowning at his younger daughter thoughtfully. 

"What would you do with her?" he asked at last. 

"Why don't you keep her on?" Randy suggested with 
no more than a half-second's hesitation. "If she can 
do the part, why not keep her at it ? She won't be get- 
ting into mischief . . ." 

"I'm not so sure. Eh, Phyllis Anne?" His eyes 
dwelt contemplatively upon her for another appreciable 
space, but Phyllis Anne sat gravely quiet. "By George, 
it's the solution," he said dramatically. "I've always 
dreamed of it . . . making an acting woman with these 
my hands. Given the spirit . . . and the health, I've 
a chance. If she's a spark of fire . . ." 

"Do the Dead Rat, Phyllis Anne," Randy suggested 
sotto-voce. And Phyllis Anne did. She dropped, rigid 
at her father's feet, her loathsome rattiness of pointed 
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nose and naked teeth, astounding, • • • Skerrill drew 
back with an involuntary cry . . • sharp, protesting. 
Then he laughed a bit shame-f acedly. 

**We'll try it out.'* He hit one hand against the palm 
of the other and stood up to the thought. "It won't 
mean late hours, that part. I'll have the chance to 
study you a bit, Phyllis Anne . . . try you out, per- 
haps. Jove . . • I've you to thank, my boy, for the 
idea. That Oliver person can pack up her snufiling* 
colds and beat it back to New York. Give her two 
weeks' and her fare. Pay it out of my own pocket to be 
rid of her. A nuisance • . . more ways than one," he 
added in an undertone and with a sidelong glance at 
Randy. 

"Likes me to think he's a devil of a fellow," Randy 
told himself. 

**Do something for me," Sherrill interrupted with a 
sudden, frank smile. "I wouldn't ask it, but Lida Page 
spoke of you. I'd take her judgment against a million. 
There's a woman, Fosdick, whom, if a man didn't love 
her, there's something wrong with the man. Eh? I've 
said it to Cart, often." 

"Yes." 

**And she spoke well of you • • • speaking of your 
looking out for Phyllis Anne. Trustworthy, Lida said. 
Jove ... an adjective. Trustworthy. . • . I wish 
you'd keep on looking out for Phyllis Anne. You're a 
good bit older • • • steady. Keep the lads from mak- 
ing eyes. They'll come crowding, once they find she uses 
the stage-door. And / can't be hectored, watching. 
But you, now. Could you, suppose, arrange to see her 
every day?'' 
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"I . . . could do that, I think," Randy admitted 
slowly. He saw on Phyllis Anne's face an inscrutable 
meekness. She glanced at him shyly from beneath her 
lids . • • a non-committal shyness. Suddenly his heart 
pounded. How to see her every day and not make love 
to her? How manage never to let slip the tumultuous 
endearing phrases that struck at his lips when he looked 
at her? The thing to do, if he were to keep faith with 
Lida Page, was never to see Phyllis Anne, never to come 
within the magic of her whimsical aura. The hardest 
task of any man, Randy thought, is the task of being 
trustworthy. (A good line, too. He'd give that to 
Sherrill in his play.) 

**I could see her every day. I'd be delighted, sir," he 
added, quite as if his thoughts were not blowing like a 
torrent through his mind. 



CHAPTER Vn 

Old Ware's bookshop lies north of the Art Institute 
on the Avenue . . . BouP Mich' . • . near enough the 
shopping district so that it is not out of the way for 
idling women, not so far from the great office build- 
ings that busy men cannot find it in the noon-hour. It 
is a narrow, colorful place with the gleam of rich-toned 
bindings on the high shelves that rise rows above rows 
to the ceiling; with companionable tables, set far back 
in the shop's depths and well and softly lighted; with 
a covif ortable bench or wicker chair set close by ; with a 
huge rack of brightly colored magazines and a wide 
shelf of the newest fiction set close before the door; 
with one or two always hovering above them, dipping 
here, dipping there; with great incurving windows a 
quarter as deep as the shop itself, making a shelter 
from the Lake wind; on one side serried ranks of vol- 
umes . . . philosophy, politics, ethics, sociology, fem- 
inism, socialism, biography, poetry, art, science, spirit- 
ualism, essays, drama; on the other . . . books for 
children. A colorful window, this. They were always 
there . . . "Mother Goose" and the "Child's Garden," 
illustrated in the soft colors of those pastel years . . . 
"The Last of the Mohicans," its cover done in deep 
Parrish blues . . . "The Black Arrow," all red and 

gold . . . "Tom Sawyer" and "Huck Finn" . . . "At 
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the Back of the North Wind" . . . "Treasure Island." 
. . • It was before the Children's Window that men 
. . . young and intense, gray and humorous-eyed, thin- 
faced and eager • • • all men of all ages came to a halt 
and lingered. 

It was the Children's Window that Randy meant to 
show to Phyllis Anne. He thought of it through the 
morning of the day she was to come and see the book- 
shop. He planned to gloat over the books with her, as 
he had seen other men do when they went past, strolling 
with pretty girls. He had stood often and seen them 
through the glass, the man's face lighting as he pointed 
out this adventure of his youth and that, the girl smil- 
ing indulgently as women always smile at men and little 
boys. He wanted to tell her how that special window 
came into being, and why it was always filled with the 
old favorites. After lunch he spent twenty fateful min- 
utes dashing around the comer to a haberdashery for a 
really decent tie. (A hard thing to buy a tie when one 
has no idea of a girl's preferences in color.) And was 
back in his place again shortly, watching the door from 
behind the high black and gold Japanese screen, near 
the drama table, where he had his desk. He was so 
intent on seeing Phyllis Anne come through that door 
that he did not at all notice Edith Maynard drifting 
down the aisle, until she stopped beside the screen and 
stood, peering around it with a half-smile on her lovely 
mouth. He rose at once and stood beside his littered 
desk, but he had no words with which to greet her. 

"I've never been here before," she said slowly. She 
looked with a leisurely curiosity from the comfortable 
leather chair to the tall, narrow filing case behind it. 
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and down again to the wide-topped desk, scattered with 
letters, reviews, long type-written lists. "In your lair, 
Ran/' 

«No.'' 

"I've wanted to come. . . . You've never asked me, 
have you?" 

"Haven't I?" 

"I've not been away from home since our matinee 
Saturday. It seems a long time. I stayed in all day 
yesterday." 

She did not say "waiting for you." She was far too 
wise a woman for that ; but she looked at him thought- 
fully from under the curved brim of a feathered hat. 
Randy made no explanation whatever of his where- 
abouts and presently she began to talk again, asking 
idly about the books scattered on a round table near 
by, under an amber-shaded lamp. As she talked she 
touched his arm or his hand in a friendly way now and 
then, as if unconsciously. In the midst of a remark, he 
looked past her shoulder and saw Phyllis Anne coming 
toward them down the narrow aisle. 

He did not know that Edith had seen her, too, with- 
out at all seeming to do so, without altering her ex- 
pression. She followed his gaze and discovered Phyllis 
Anne with a gesture of surprise, which took her hand 
from Ran's arm in a furtive, quick way as though she 
were anxious Phyllis Anne should not see. She moved 
away around the table and Ran went to meet his guest 
uncomfortably conscious of her cool scrutiny. 

Edith said, "Hello, Phyllis Anne SherriU. You buy- 
ing books? We didn't see you coming." Her inflection 
conveyed subtly the information that if they had seen 
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her they might have vanished behind the Japanese 
screen and avoided the meeting. 

Randal Fosdick did not display his Children's Win- 
dow, after all. He followed the two as they drifted over 
to the magazine rack and began a discussion of the 
photographs of various cinema actresses, generously 
displayed in motion picture magazines. Edith's man- 
ner carried the subtlest of flattery. She spoke of Phyl- 
lis Anne's clever bit in Sherrill's play. She dug up a 
nugget of information regarding Dick's plans for his 
daughter. Ran was called away to answer the need 
of a crotchety old gentleman who was looking for 
Pepys ; and when he came back, they were bent ab- 
sorbedly above a smart fashion magazine and Edith was 
giving Phyllis Anne advice about her spring wardrobe 
and the address of her dressmaker, than which greater 
love hath no woman. They had. Randy found, almost 
nothing to say to him. Edith's attention was concen- 
trated on Phyllis Anne and Phyllis Anne, when he spoke 
to her, gave him something less than her profile. His 
mood turned coldly sullen. When, after a second in- 
terruption, he found them gathering up their furs, 
ready to depart, he bade them a good-by as perfunc- 
tory as theirs and quietly avoided the pique that he 
fancied he found in Phyllis Anne's eyes. 

"Randy's a dear," Edith said in Lida Page's manner. 
"Poor old Randy. Shall we drop in at the Russian 
Shop for a cup of tea, dear? I'd love displaying you, 
you pretty thing." 

"Why poor Randy?" Phyllis Anne asked, directly 
they were seated. But Mrs. Maynard did not reply 
until she had stripped oflF her gloves and given their 
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order. Then she leaned back and looked at Phyllis 
Anne from half -shut eyes. 

"I wonder if I ought to tell you? Marjorie has told 
you, perhaps, already." 

Phyllis Anne shook her head. "Marjorie doesn't 
tell me things.'* 

"I've never been proud of myself. I've . . . come to 
see how hard these two years have been for Ran. The 
boy has his deeps . . ." 

She sighed and looked down, moving her wedding 
ring up and down the third finger of her left hand. It 
was a wedding ring that held the eyes . • • a circlet 
of tiny diamonds in platinum; and on the soft wrist 
of that same hand was a sparkling, diamond-encrusted 
watch. When she looked up again, Phyllis Anne saw 
that her lashes were wet with tears. 

"We all have our hours of madness, Phyllis Anne. 
Hours when we are passionately, gloriously mad. And 
afterward, however ruthlessly sane and practical one 
grows, there are those hours of madness to remember. 
Memories," she whispered to herself, "that bless and 
bum." 

"I know *The Rosary' myself," Phyllis Anne said. 
"It's a silly song, I think." 

"How very young you are, lambkin," Edith mur- 
mured. "How inexperienced !" 

After a moment she began to talk again of Randy, 
with an indulgent humor that left him looking a bit 
ridiculous. Randy was amusing • • • quaint . . . 
boyish • • • delightfully unambitious in his small 
round. • • . Her S3nnpathy made a possible defense 
nothing but a grotesquerie ; but she managed, uncon- 
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sciously perhaps, to strip him of the trappings of hero- 
ism forever. 

That night Randy, according to his agreement with 
Dick Sherrill, took Phyllis Anne home. He was waiting 
with a taxi at the entrance of the passage when the 
third act was over and Phyllis Anne came tripping out 
of the stage-door. Her lids were already heavy over 
eyes shining with excitement. ... It was that night 
that her father had told her definitely that she was to 
stay on in Gretta Oliver's place and she had cried with 
the shock. She gave her hand to Randy exactly as she 
would have given it to a benevolent great-uncle sent to 
carry her back to her nursery. He did himself a doubt- 
ful service, therefore, by taking her at her own manner 
and pumping her as he might have pumped an artless 
child. 

"Did you take tea with Edith?'' 

"Yes. She ordered the most luscious tea and . . .'* 

"I wanted to take you to tea. What did she have 
to say?" 

"Pardon me?" 

Randy yawned with a vast carelessness. "What did 
you talk about . . . you and Edith?" 

"You." 

"Did you? What did you say?" 

Phyllis Anne was not to be caught so easily. She 
countered. "You see a lot of Mrs. Maynard, don't 
you?" 

"Oh ... I wouldn't say^a lot. I drop in now and 
then. We've always played around in the same crowd." 

"Yes. I know that.** Her voice had dropped to a 
drawl. Randy had a moment of discomfort. He had 
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been with Edith Maynard a good deal from certain 
points of view. After a small silence he said: 

"Now I want to hear what youVe been doing. Are 

you . . ." 

But Phyllis Anne was not to be gainsaid. "She's 
been married two years, she said." 

"Two years last Christmas Day.'* 

"Oh. It's wonderful to have a memory like that. Is 
her husband . . . nice?'* 

"Oh, yes. Charming chap . . . and indecently rich." 

"I've never happened to meet him . . . with Mrs. 
Maynard." 

"No. He's ill, poor fellow. And like all sick people, 
he hasn't much consideration, I'm afraid. It's hard on 
Edith." 

"Isn't she fond of him?" 

"Well ... Of course, Maynard is twenty years 
older than she." 

"But didn't she know how old he was when she mar- 
ried him?" 

"Oh, yes, of course. But ... I think . . . she 
didn't reckon on it. He just misses understanding her, 
you can see. The poor girl's not quite . . . happy." 

**Because he doesn't understand her?" 

**They are miles apart. Edith's gay. A good time 
is a sort of necessity to her. And Maynard . . ." 

"Doesn't she have a pretty good time?" 

Randy glanced at her briefly, but her brows were 
only faintly puckered as if she were thinking. 

"I believe," he said quietly, **that she's found she's 
not in love with him not so much as she thought she 
was • . • and it makes her miserable." 
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"Is she in love with you?'* Phyllis Anne asked. "Are 
you in love with her?'^ 

"N05" he said, and his eyes meeting hers told her a 
great deal more than he ever knew. "No, twice over. 
Edith never loved me, Phyllis Anne. Never. And I 
am not in the least in love with her. It's simply . . . 
Well, Mrs. Maynard is a dandy girl when you know 
her . . :' 

"I think I do, rather.'^ 

"She's clever and she's amusing." He had never 
talked of Edith to any one. It seemed utterly absurd 
to be analyzing her for a child like Phyllis Anne. 

"Oh, yes." Her gesture managed to indicate an in- 
finitude of wit and entertainment. "Clever . . • amus- 
ing . . . beautiful • • • gracious • • . condescending 
. . . Am I a cat, Ran?" 

"Are you trying to be?" 

* 

"Ran . . . listen. Are you in love with any oneV* 

He leaned back, thrusting his hand into his pocket 
and grinned at her. 

"Unfair . . . Would I tell you if I were?" 

"Well, you might," Phyllis Anne decided. "We're 
friends, aren't we? We said we'd be friends." 

"We are. For life." 

"So you might tell me, I should think." 

"If the time ever came." 

"Yes. Of course. If the time ever came." She 
mused a moment, gravely. "Men really know very little 
about love." 

He folded his arms tight across his chest, lest they 
go around her ; and he kept his eyes turned away. The 
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promise he had made to LIda Page was suddenly bitter 
like the lees of sweet wine. 

"Perhaps," Phyllis Anne went on, "it's because they 
don't . . . prize it. They think it's like joy . . . that 
the old song says can be bought in Tir-na-n'og for a 
penny. Cheap." 

She waited for him to answer and when none 
came ... 

"I hope I have not bored you, Randy." 

"You haven't." 

"Perhaps I shouldn't have mentioned Mrs. Maynard." 

"Why not?" 

"You'd call it an episode, perhaps," she suggested. 
"Dad uses that word so much." 

"Does he?" Randy showed a sudden interest. 

"He knows women so well. He's a bit blatant about 
it, though he isn't aware of that, poor dear. I suppose 
men who understand women are always a little blatant. 
It's like learning Russian and having to shoulder in 
phrases now and then so nobody will forget . . ." 

If she intended to flick Randy with her pleasantry, 
she fell short of her purpose. Randy did not claim 
to understand women. He had not by any means gone 
beyond the stage where they represented incarnate 
Mystery. 

"Mrs. Maynard's giving a tea for Marj on Friday," 
Phyllis Anne said after several blocks of silence. "I am 
going just for fun. She's having cream cakes." 

"I am, too," Randy said. Up till that moment he 
had not been sure. 
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CHAPTER Vra 

The Maynards lived in a charming apartment, built 
high on a rise of land above the lake. The long drawing- 
room looked like a stage setting. The shades were 
drawn although it was bright day and the room was 
lighted by lamps with amethyst and amber shades, set 
here and there on low tables. The hangings were of 
thin silk, woven on the tiny hand-looms of Japan and 
shimmering with wide embroideries of gold. Between 
the windows on a small stand of teak, stood an ivory 
model, exquisite in detail, of a Hindu shrine. Above 
the mantel hung an Adoration of the Magi by a Peru- 
vian paintei' of the Seventeenth century . . . Juan 
Coello, perhaps . . . and in front of the fire was a sofa 
luxuriously stuffed and very low and broad and heaped 
with silken cushions. In that room were rugs that May- 
nard had found in Persia and Beluchistan and sent 
home, bits of chased silver from Belgium, jeweled 
sconces from Florence, trinkets of lovely jade from the 
silent depths* of China . . . marking, all of them, the 
stopping places of that leisurely two-years' honeymoon 
around the world. 

Randy arrived preposterously early for tea. He 

had not seen Edith since the afternoon at the Bookshop 

and he was becoming a trifle curious as to her mood. 

It proved suavely proprietary. She sat down close 
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beside him on the sofa and gave him cigarettes from a 
solid silver box of great beauty. Then . . . 

**WhereVe you been these long, long days, Ran?" 

**Playing chaperone to Phyllis Anne.'* He said it 
deliberately. He wanted that Edith should guess the 
inwardness of his feelings, if Phyllis Anne might not. 
There were to be no complications with Edith. "Her 
father asked me to keep track of her a bit.'* 

**A task for twelve strong men," Edith observed with 
a yawn. "She's a pretty little thing, isn't she?" 

**Very pretty." 

'^Competition, Ran?" she asked gently. 

**Hardly," he said with an undertone of rudeness. 
**She is not your sort, Edith." 

Edith laughed, with a just perceptible derision and 
put her smooth hand on his, her fingers interlacing with 
his own. 

**No . . . she isn't. Let's not mind Phyllis Anne. 
Tell me you like my gown. Ran, dear." 

She was dressed in black. She had fallen into a habit 
of dark colors because Maynard, without openly disap- 
proving, managed to convey blandly a certain dislike 
for gay, frilly, youthful frocks. And Edith, as she 
said, lived only to please him. As Ran stared at the 
transparent black through which her satiny shoulders 
seemed to gleam, at the high jet comb in her smoothly 
coiff ured hair, at her slim, slippered feet, he remembered 
that it is a disastrous thing to let down the hem and 
take out the tucks of an old romance. He could find in 
himself no trace of the feeling that had held him in her 
leash so long. He wondered that he had ever thought 
of loving her. The very sensation of it had vanished 
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into dust. "Caesar," he said to himself, "is no more 
dead than a man's dead love.'* Yet here he sat beside 
her, on terms a trifle more than friendly, facing her 
expectancy. Hang it, he seemed a cad! 

"Tell me I am beautiful. Ran.'' 

"You know you are. Startlingly beautiful," he said 
because she drank deep of praise and he could give 
it honestly. She ran her fingers across his cheek softly. 
Then she laughed and left him, as the bell tinkled. Ran 
took up a stand by the fireplace where he could watch 
the guests come in; and first of all of them, came 
Phyllis Anne looking like a slim young birch in the 
doorway. 

^Hello, Phyllis Anne," he called softly. 

•Why, hello, Randy." She moved away from Mar- 
jorie and Kelsey Chase and came toward him. She 
seemed like a little girl. Her hair was brushed back 
and done in a soft gleaming knot at the nape of her 
neck. She wore white furs and a simple black velvet 
hat that might have been bought for a girl of ten. 
Edith followed her across the room and slipped her 
arm about her. 

"How sweet yo\i look," she said. "Not half so tired 
as I thought you'd be, now that you're staying up till 
all hours every night." 

"But I'm not," Phyllis Anne said. **Ran comes for 
me every night at hfidf-past nine." 

"He was telling me your father begged him to look 
after you a bit. I think it's very nice he will. It must 
break into his evenings . . • dreadfully." 

Phyllis Anne's smile was charmingly naive. "Have 
you missed him, Mrs. Maynard?" 
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"Hardly.'' Her laughing glance encompassed Randy, 
intimating that he was not one who permitted her to 
miss him. "Will you be going back to school after 
Easter, Phyllis Anne?*' 

"No." 

"Not till next year?** Edith's voice carried a grave 
inflection. "They are strict at the Sacred Heart about 
suspensions, aren't they?" 

She scored there. Randy looked curiously at Phyllis 
Anne's scarlet face, but Edith turned to greet new- 
comers before there was an opportunity for denial. 
**You haven't spoken to Marjorie Sherrill, have you, 
Ran?" she asked as she moved away. 

"Coming, PhyUis Anne?" 

**Dear, no," she said. "Perhaps she wants you to 
pass cakes or something. You run along. Randy." 

He made the necessary maneuvers rather sulkily. 
When he came back to the sofa where Phyllis Anne was, 
he found her cosily ensconced between Bob Gregory 
and Kelsey Chase and making wide eyes at each of 
them. Both were bending rather too close, Fosdick 
thought. 

"And anyway, I'll stay in the piece," Phyllis Anne re- 
marked without apparently observing him. ^^Daddums 
said so." 

"I'm to be there to-night," Chase told her. "I wish 
. . . afterward I could take you home." 

**Why couldn't you?" Phyllis Anne asked amiably. 
**Dad's rather fastened the job on poor Mr. Fosdick, 
but we'll let him off to-night. It's such a bore." 

"It isn't," Ran said hotly; but Phyllis Anne smiled 
with such vague politeness that it occurred to the sensi- 
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tive young man that she might have been referring to 
an ennui more personal to her than his. 

"Go to dinner with me, too," Chase urged. 

**I'd love to. Telephone Daddums, will you?'^ 

Marjorie, standing four feet away, engaged in ani- 
mated conversation, heard and swung about. 

"You know perfectly well, Phyllis Anne, that it isn't 
allowed. You know that. You're simply letting Mr. 
Chase in for a round snub. You've never been out 
without a chaperone in your life." 

"Oh, yes, I have," Phyllis Anne said. She did not 
look at Randy. 

**We could ask Edith," Kelsey suggested, and Randy 
saw that his eyes were fastened on Miss Sherrill with 
an inscrutable understanding. Marjorie shrugged her 
shoulders and turned back to plunge into vivacious 
chatter. 

"Do," Phyllis Anne urged. "Right away. And find 
me a couple of cream cakes, please • • . or three. 
They are so luscious • . . I've put those I had in my 
pocket for Daddums • • •" 

"Phyllis Anne . .• ." Marjorie interrupted in a fierce 
undertone. **If you can't behave decently once . . ." 

"What's the matter?" Phyllis Anne inquired, inno- 
cently. "I just said . • • You don't mind do you, Mrs. 
, Maynard? Don't you like things brought from a 
party . . ." 

"I think I've grown beyond that," Edith said gently. 

"Of course. I always forget how really old you are. 
Marjorie told me that you were older than Kel and 
he's older than Randy and Randy's just . . .'* 

"I am twenty-seven." 
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**Twenty-seven !'* Phyllis Anne cried in a tone of sheer 
amazement. "Are you really as. old as that? Twenty- 
seven ... me eye ! Eel said he was going to get you 
to be our chaperone." 

Mrs. Maynard declined somewhat brusquely. Randy 
in his post of observer realized that they did not get 
on and that neither of them, suave young matron or 
innocent, impulsive Phyllis Anne, had any real intention 
of getting on. They did not, in short, seem to care 
greatly. 

Neither did he fail to see that Phyllis Anne had deftly 
annexed young Kelsey Chase for her own, quite openly. 
Apparently, she wanted his society and with her pe- 
culiar directness of manner, she secured it. He did 
not leave his place beside her on the sofa during the 
whole tea-hour, save to bring her cream cakes as she 
asked for them. He found a small basket and helped 
her pack the dainties she selected for her father. 

"We'll take them home to him, now,'' Phyllis Anne 
said. '^Therty while he's eating 'em, we'll suggest dinner. 
Only I mustn't be late. The whole first act depends on 
my opening line." 

With their going, the tea-party dwindled. Randy 
apathetically obeyed Edith's suggestion that he wait 
after the others were gone. Bob Gregory, who was 
bom canny and who had no faith in Edith's motives, 
stayed on uninvited. And Marjorie Sherrill lingered 
aimlessly, talking with an air of forced vivacity. She 
was a pretty sullen thing with the beauty and coloring 
of a Greuze; and after a half-dozen desultory remarks 
she plunged straight into the topic which was undoubt- 
edly uppermost in every mind, except possibly Bob's. 
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"I am dreadfully ashamed of Phyllis Anne," she said 
with a careless laugh. "It was perf'ly absurd her ask- 
ing for those cakes for P'pa. He never touches sweets 
before the show. She'll eat them all herself." 

"The dear child has an appetite," Edith said gently. 
**I think we all are quite aware of that." 

The two men exchanged a sly look and Bob made an 
unnoticed gesture of felinity and grinned. 

**She does play to the gallery," Marjorie went on, 
and Edith said: 

**She certainly looks like an exquisite dolly." 

**Clothes. P'pa is a liberal boob when it comes to 
clothes. She can buy anything . . . and especially 
right now when he's all enthused with making an actress 
of her . . . Phyllis Anne will dress her parts . . ." 

**Wasn't she herself this afternoon?" Randy asked, 
soothingly, and Marjorie turned on him with suppressed 
fury. 

**She's never herself. Never. Except when she's 
working or skating or doing something that absorbs her. 
She'll do anything . . ." 

She broke off and looked questioningly at the three 
attentive faces. She was on the brink of a confidence. 

"She doesn't care what she does. She's made me so 
ashamed time and again. She's humiliated me . . . 
Oh . . . she doesn't care. Down at St. Adelaide's 
there was a sorority . . . local, you know, and awfully 
sub-rosa. Edith belonged when she was there. I was 
a whole year just beginning to get in . . . pulled wires, 
finally. And then, the second year, Phyllis Anne went 
back with me and they asked us • • . all those exclusive 
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girls. And the night they initiated us, do you know 
what she did?'* 

"I know," Edith said with a beautiful gravity. 

"She waited till everything was settled and we were 
eating and she said: ^Something I ought to tell you 
girls,' in that slow, mourning voice she has sometimes, 
*I'1I never feel right till I do. Only you must promise 
not to tell . . . not a word outside the sisterhood . . .* 
And she went from one to another till every one prom- 
ised, I tried to stop her. I didn't know what she was 
getting at, but I knew it was something. The girls had 
been snippy, once or twice to her, and Phyllis Anne never 
forgets a thing. She has a perf'ly uncanny memory. 
*I wanted to tell you that my father's a Jew rag- 
picker out in Rock Island, and see what you'd think. 
You thought he was Richard Sherrill, didn't you? But 
I wanted to tell you about his being just a rag-picker.' 
And then she said that of course it was a perf'ly honest 
business, and he was a good rag-picker . . • and those 
girls sat simply speechless. She pulled down her nose 
. . . she can do anything with her face. *You just 
look at me,' she said. *You just look at my nose and 
you'll see it. It's just that I wanted you not to 
mention "01' Close" to me again . . .' " 

"But why?" Ran began stupidly. 

"Why?" Marjorie shrieked at him. "It was her idea 
of a joke. It was all over school before chapel next 
morning. They'd promised never to tell and every last 
girl . . . the principal had to take it up finally. And 
when she found Phyllis Anne had started it, all Phyllis 
Anne would say was that she hadn't said so. That she'd 
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only said she wanted to tell them that and see what 
they'd think. . . . She wanted to give one or two some- 
thing to writhe about. I put my foot down, then. Of 
course, there were any number that never believed the 
truth. I showed them P'pa's pictures and his letters 
and they went on thinking there was something in it 
anyway. P'pa never saw my point of view quite. . . . 
It was a joke to him, a good dinner yarn . . . but he 
took Phyllis Anne away. It was the last school I ever 
went where she went, too." 

"It doesn't seem,*' Bob objected, "that any girl would 
think of it !" 

"Doesn't it?" Marjorie said, dryly. "You don't 
know Phyllis Anne." She looked at him with a new 
curiosity. Presently she moved into a chair beside him 
and Randy went with Edith to consider a purchase of 
new books. Through the stir of their talk, he became 
aware of familiar phrases, of inflections with which he 
was acquainted. 

"I think," Marjorie was saying, softly, "that I have 
wanted to know you all my life." 

He would have sworn that it was Phyllis Anne. 



CHAPTER IX 

RicHAED Sheeeill's household, set up in whatever 
city promised a stay of any length, moved with a con- 
sistent irregularity shaped to the uses of his work. Of 
all professions, the actor stays most closely in touch 
with his shop, and Richard Sherrill, who had been an 
actor all his life, allowed nothing to interfere with the 
regime that served his end. 

He rose, usually, about nine and after a cold shower 

and a half-hour of that rigorous exercise necessary to 

the life-long struggle against embonpoint, he ate a 

leisurely and ample breakfast. It was his heaviest meal 

and he came to it en joy ably with the sharp appetite of 

a boy, while his secretary, who had been up and at work 

long since, read aloud a careful digest of current events 

that might be of use to Richard Sherrill. It was rather 

odd reading. He never touched a financial page, and 

skimmed but lightly through political news and editorial 

comment. Theatrical news, the reviews of new plays, 

and new books were read thoroughly and attention only 

secondary was paid to the new discoveries in science 

and psychology, the epigrams and jokes, the bits of 

poignant human stuiF culled from the news and the 

personals . . . Dick subscribed to the London Times 

solely for the sake of its Agony Column. It was a way 

of learning something, now and then, about human 

nature. 
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Breakfast over, he spent an hour with letters and 
business and, although he hated it, held himself to walk- 
ing until eleven. Daily, when a new play was in prepa- 
ration and at least once a week when it was in use, he was 
at rehearsal from eleven till four. In less strenuous 
seasons, he spent the major part of the day, skimming 
through recent books, reading plays, re-studying an old 
part. He had defined tastes: a passion for Shakes- 
peare, Bach and Whistler; a liking for Chien Lung 
glazes, for Hokusai prints, for Swinburne . . . aes- 
thetic ideas that had been popular in his youth and 
which he had never discarded in practical middle-age. 

At five the simple dinner of his household was served 
and he was always in the theater by seven. Afterwards, 
he had a third meal ... a bowl of steaming soup most 
often, made from one of the Italian or French recipes 
that Ada Sherrill had collected in those years when she 
bent all her utmost energies to making him fit for suc- 
cess . • . with a salad or fruit and crackers and cheese, 
to follow. It was his hour of relaxation. He wanted, 
then, entertainment, company, amusing talk, men with 
wit and women with beauty at his table. 

For all his understanding of their foibles, Dick Sher- 
rill admitted that he was a man dependent on the favor 
of women. They made his world, he said, as they made 
his audiences and incidentally his reputation. At forty- 
five, he had acquired a taste for the finished product, the 
woman with or without a past . . . for he had no 
scruples there . . . who met life bravely and lightly, 
who had the cleverness to mingle a lingering charm of 
youth with the sure poise of middle-age. The most 
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annoying things in his daughters were, to him, not their 
faults, but their crudities. 

In men, he openly courted youth. He was accustomed 
gravely to explain his preference on the ground that 
ten years might bring to hand a play from some chap 
he had known as a cub reporter, and give him the first 
reading of it; might put a walking gentleman into a 
star's place; might, in his character-playing old age, 
give him a favorable line in the colimin of dramatic 
criticism for old times' sake. To youth, Dick was never 
discourteous, never brusque, never indifferent. Better 
be bored once in a way than discount the possibilities 
of the future. But he was rarely bored. From the 
greatest dullards he had the wit to catch a mannerism 
or borrow a characteristic phrase which would bring 
applause from a crowded house five years later; and 
he took it without shame as payment for an hour spent 
stupidly. 

In Carter Page's house with Lida's well-trained ser- 
vants and his own skillful Japanese to manage his af- 
fairs, he was far more comfortable than he had dared 
to hope. It was a strange, three-cornered manage. 
Marjorie, who had been absorbed into Edith Maynard's 
set, was at home only irregularly. She had breakfast 
in bed, was away at luncheon, away for bridge or a 
matinee, away for dinner, for dancing, for the theater. 
She rushed about breathlessly, in love with Chicago. 

Sherrill made little effort to curtail any plan of 
Marjorie's, but Phyllis Anne he held in check, insisting 
that she sleep long hours and spend much of her day 
out of doors, not so much for her sake as for that of 
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the piece in which she was playing the tiniest part. 
But even Phyllis Anne . . . with Kelsey Chase at her 
beck and call, and Randy playing second fiddle • • • 
gave evidence of having the time of her life. She had 
fallen back into posing as herself with the effect of 
making Randal Fosdick feel unconquerably old. She 
could relegate him to her father's generation with the 
lift of an eyebrow and she had become abominably re- 
spectful. Randy, eternally biting back the phrases 
that rose with persistence to his lips when he was with 
her and which might not be said until Lida gave him 
leave, found Phyllis Anne quite incalculable even when 
she was most demure. In that oddly unsatisfactory 
way he saw a good deal of her. 

The three groups met several times a week at Sher- 
rilPs midnight supper table. Randy would bring Phyllis 
Anne home from the theater ... or Kelsey Chase 
would cut him out and leave him to come with Bob 
or Edith. Marjorie would bring in half a dozen after a 
theater party. And there would be at SherrilPs invita- 
tion, an editor or critic or reporter, a pretty actress 
in the city for a short run at some other theater, a 
member or two from the artistic or literary group draw- 
ing together in Chicago. Usually, the brilliant guest 
was accompanied by a subdued, attentive helpmate ; and 
Randy, watching these rather nebulous figures, won- 
dered if it were the part that Ada Sherrill had played 
all the long years of Dick's youth, when he himself sat 
below the salt at the tables of those who had arrived. 
She would have done it gracefully, he knew. Dick's suc- 
cess was the rule by which she measured life; and 
yet . . ,*• 
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"Pd never ask it of a woman," Randy thought. 
**Taking her life to make the complement of mine. I'd 
hate her, before it ended. Hate her, however much I 
loved her, too." It was a view a bit ahead even of his 
own age. But he did not know that. He only knew that 
Phyllis Anne, playing hostess between Bob Gregory 
and Kelsey Chase, was a woman-thing, elusive, wanton, 
whimsical and tender ; and he set his teeth with the long- 
ing to hold her in his arms. 

From the day of Edith's tea, it had been manifest that 
she had a preference for Kelsey Chase. Randy was 
aware that she seemed rather carefully to avoid him, 
but he was always conscious, too, that he himself must 
be discreet. He could not have seen overmuch of Phyllis 
Anne and kept that promise which, in honor, he had 
made to Lida. He held himself grimly to that. It was 
the little he could do in penance for betraying the trust 
that she had put in him so lightly. Phyllis Anne's in- 
difference was, for him, the easiest way to combat his 
own desires. 

During the blossoming weeks of that spring Kel's low 
gray roadster was constantly before Dick Sherrill's 
door. At first the crowd, as well as the housemaid, 
assumed that it was for Marjorie he called. Marjorie 
was Edith's intimate, so far as she had intimates . . . 
Marjorie considered all girls rather stupid . . . and 
there was supposedly a tender passage of the past that 
linked her with Edith Maynard's brother. He had 
fought another boy or something . . . had added ten- 
der postscripts to the surprisingly frequent letters he 
sent his sister at St. Adelaide's. Once Marjorie had 
worn his fraternity pin . , . which he sent gallantly, 
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sight unseen. Afterward, when he insisted on having it 
back she discovered that it had been his father's all the 
time, and that the insistence was paternal. Edith told 
her very gently. 

It was distinctly startling, therefore, to have young 
Chase award the rush significant to Phyllis Anne; to 
have him call her on the 'phone; to open a box of 
flowers sent to her and find his card; to watch them 
driving off to spend her hours out of doors in KePs car, 
obviously engrossed in the usual tense conversation be- 
tween a man and a maid. 

**I've something to say to you,'' Marjorie said in an 
undertone one afternoon to Phyllis Anne. Phyllis Anne 
was lingering in the hall, waiting for some one to call 
for her, and Marjorie was on her way to a bridge. 

"I've been expecting you to say something," Phyllis 
Anne said. 

Marjorie glanced at her briefly and paused to adjust 
her hat, over fluffy hair. 

"It's only that I want to help you." 

"I can paddle my own canoe," Phyllis Anne said, 
musingly. "I always have." 

"You're making a fine little fool of yourself now." 

"Oh !" Phyllis Anne said. 

"Randy Fosdick will never notice you. He's crazy as 
a loon over Edith Maynard. Always has been." 

"Oh!" Phyllis Anne said again, as if a great light 
had dawned. 

**He doesn't care one hoot for you. Nor Kel, either, 
for that matter. They're just having a corking bit 
of sport ragging a youngster." 

Phyllis Anne screwed up her eyes and studied her 
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sister thoughtfully. "I believe I could do you again,'* 
she said gently as if that had been the trend of her 
thought from the first. "Better, I mean, than I did 
you at Christmas. So nobody could mistake • . • I 
believe I could. I've learned such a lot from Daddums." 

Marjorie laughed, stopped short to stare, recalled 
herself, openmouthed and laughed again • • • indif- 
ferently. 

"You let P'pa catch you at a trick like that. • • • 
You wouldn't get very far ahead of me • • ." 

"I always have," Phyllis Anne said in a Quakerish 
softness of tone. She was sitting quite still, her finger 
against her lip, with her air of quaint consideration 
when Marjorie opened the door and went out. 

It was with Sherrill that Randy developed intimacy. 
Sherrill made no secret of his liking for the younger 
man. They had many facets of congeniality. They 
both knew the great plays of the past several centuries. 
They both liked books and their tastes were sufficiently 
different to furnish an excellent ground for argument. 
Sherrill frequented Old Ware's bookshop odd mornings. 
Late at night they talked over their cigarettes in the 
comfortable deep chairs by Lida Page's fireplace. And 
one night Sherrill drew from Ran the story of his un- 
fulfilled desires. 

"It's a play I've finished," he blurted, "just this 
spring . . . since you opened here, sir. I've thought 
of sending it to Wagner." 

"Might as well send it to the morgue." Wagner was 
Dick's manager and bosom friend. **George never 
reads 'em. They lie around a year or two after they've 
passed a reader unless I happen in. George likes or- 
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dering from a man whose work he knows. He adapts 
a good bit . . . uses foreign stuff. He works at it 
himself, y' understand." 

"A year or two?'' Ran gasped. He had not heard 
beyond that. He had merely waited for SherrilPs voice 
to cease. "A year . . ." 

"Tell you what you do," Sherrill said in a comforting 
but careful voice. "You bring your play round to me. 
You bring it ; and then . . ." 

"The most I'd ask of you is your opinion, sir." 

"It's all I can give. I'll read it. I warn you, you'll 
have the disappointment of your life likely enough." 

"I . . . suppose likely." 

"You'll hold it against me." 

"I'll try not." 

"You will. Bad business . . . this reading of plays. 
Everybody's writing them and there's only one in ten 
thousand that passes muster." 

But Randy was twenty-five. He left the house walk- 
ing on air and he lay awake for hours, building behind 
closed lids, great, towering Castles in Spain that 
gleamed and glowed golden in the dark. The next night 
he took his manuscript around to the stage door just 
before the evening performance and sent it in to Dick 
with a note. Then he went back to the box-oflSce and 
bought himself a ticket to the play. 

He was sure enough of himself even to risk Phyllis 
Anne. Looking at her those brief moments when she 
was visible on the stage ... It was the ninth time he 
had seen the play and he knew her entrances to the 
exact second ... he found himself more deeply in love 
than ever. Phyllis Anne was worth loving. Her eyes 
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were smiling eyes, her lips curved in whimsical lines, 
her voice a lyric voice of happiness and youth. It was 
full of unexpected intonations, with a daintiness that 
seemed to spurn each word a little. Phyllis Anne was 
learning fast the things that Sherrill took pains to teach 
her. Through two acts, Randy dreamed, wordlessly 
laying down his heart for her careless feet to dance 
upon ; and when the curtain went down on the climax of 
the third act, he pushed his way awkwardly past two 
enraged and chubby spinsters in order to arrive at the 
stage door before she could possibly depart. 

But he did not wait. As he opened the gate of that 
Paradise at the end of the walled alley, he found Kel- 
sey Chase cooling his heels in the corridor chummily 
conversing with the doorman. The ingenue of the com- 
pany passed them at the moment of their meeting and 
laughed amusedly at their dour faces. She was close to 
thirty and had made a study of men's expressions. Her 
amusement had the effect of compelling Kel and Randy 
to cool matter-of-fact. 

"I'm behind hand," Randy said, casually. 

"Seems so." 

"You're taking Phyllis Anne home." 

"Believe so." 

"Well ... I'm hardly needed, then." 

**Hardly," Kelsey drawled. "I'll call on you, old 
man, if I need help." 

"Do," Ran said, and added ungraciously as he swung 
on his heel: "Thanks . . . no. I never smoke those.** 

"See you later?" the other asked, hospitably. 

"Think not. Last plays of a bridge tournament on 
at the University," Ran said loftily as he lighted up. 
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Kelsey did not belong to the University and played 
bridge despairingly. "I'll be over there till late.'* 

He went off in a white heat of jealousy. He saw him- 
self entirely out of the running by now. And he gave 
the girl up on the head of it and gave her up several 
times again during his gloomy walk down the avenue. 
He had everything against him. The hope that had 
been in his heart of fame and success and happiness 
when she should at last be free of the thralldom of his 
promise, broke into bits and floated away like thistle- 
down. And yet ... he could not imagine, quite, life 
without Phyllis Anne. Even with everything, as it was, 
against him, that was impossible. He wondered through 
his thick gloom just what was going to happen. 



CHAPTER X 

The thing that actually happened was, quite natur- 
ally, beyond his wildest imaginings. He was in a group 
watching a close, doubled no-trump hand an hour later 
when he heard himself hotly paged. Downstairs in the 
hall he found Kelsey Chase, white and breathless. 

"You said you might be here. I thought you'd be. 
Got . . . hat and coat?" 

"What's the matter?" 

"It's Phyllis Anne . . ." 

"Hurt?" 

"No . . . no. She gave me the slip." 

"How could she? You were right there. In the hall, 
weren't you?" 

**You know that ladder Sherrill has . . . out of his 
window? So he can get away from the women that 
hang around the alley to watch liim come out. Is al- 
ways there . . ." 

"You think Phyllis Anne . . ." 

**She gave me the slip. I might have known she was 
up to something. She's been off her head for a week." 

"Whaddya mean? Off her head?" 

They were walking rapidly down the avenue, with a 

cold wind blowing in from the Lake and rain dropping 

a thin gray veil about them, blurring and shattering 

the lights. Kelsey did not answer immediately. He 

seemed in deep thought. 
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**She has the most amazing clothes," he blurted at 
last. "What SherrilPs thinking of letting that girl buy 
the truck she does . . /' 

"Champion . . . long-distance . . . boob about 
money," Randy shouted above the storm. "His own 
. . . daughter . . . told me that . . . Marjorie . . •" 

"Oh, they say anything, both of them." 

"Where is she?" 

"Who.?" 

"Phyllis Anne.? Where's she gone?" 

"I wish I knew." 

"Good God, Chase. Haven't you . . . don't you 
know where she w?" He found his breath suddenly 
short. Chicago, delightful village that it is, was hardly 
the setting for a midnight escapade of a girl of 
eighteen; and while Phyllis Anne talked astonishingly 
and looked, at times, even worse. Randy wondered just 
what she could do if she found herself in a squeeze. 
Wondering, he felt a sick fear go through him. 

" 'Most any place she shouldn't be," Kel groaned. 
For a moment they battled against the wind in silence. 
Then he elucidated his point of view at a tremendous 
roar. "She's been talking . . . stuff. Restless. Says 
anything. Said she owed it to her Art to see Life. Said 
to an actress even dragging the depths of sin made for 
richness in Art . . . like mud that breeds the beauty 
of the lily." 

"Much she knows . . .'* 

"Said how was she going to succeed unless she had 
experienced all the tearing emotions . . . hate and 
shame and regret and remorse . . . seen all there was 
to see. Schopenhauer or some Johnny said one should 
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yidd to every impulse . . . take the consequences. 
She told me last night she had an impulse to spend a 
night on the streets of Chicago and see what might 
happen. . . ." 

"Phyllis Anne . . . said that?" 

^^She said a dam sight more than that. I wish you'd 
heard her. She's a cute kid, but she has a line that 
knocks you cold. I can't remember it all. One thing 
. • . she said her father made a mistake keeping her 
close." 

"Close. Lord Above." 

"He's tried, of course." 

"Yes, he's tried. I'll say he's tried:' 

"Overdone it, maybe," Chase suggested. 

"Couldn't," Randy retorted briefly. "Not with Phyl- 
lis Anne." 

"Think she went down the ladder? Eh?'* 

"Likely. Have you phoned Sherrill?" 

"He wasn't home. You'd said the University. First 
place and nearest." 

"I know. It's all right." He glanced at his watch. 
"We'll do the restaurants. I'll take 'em east and west, 
far as I can. You take north and south. Start for 
home if you find her. Dick Sherrill will go mad." 

"He's out till two, they said at the house. Stag or 
something." 

"Two's not far oif." Randy groaned. "Go round 
as you start for home and leave word with the night 
cop at the University corner. McGillicuddy's the name. 
Knows me. I can find out from him, if she's safe." 

"But if we don't find her . . . ?" 

Randy made no answer to that. The very thought 
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sent him into a jog-trot. "Lord . . . Lord . . •'' he 
muttered as he ran, but he could not have told himself 
whether it was anathema or prayer. Minutes passed 
in a daze. The necessity of finding Phyllis Anne had 
sharpened to a stabbing pain. He felt fear that was 
like physical nausea, in great waves, almost overwhelm- 
ing him. He had to stand still now and then and fight 
it off. 

It seemed to him that he drifted through innumerable 
restaurants, up and down narrow aisles between 
crowded tables, always with the maddening thought that 
he might have passed her by, not noticing her for all 
the intensity of his search, always with the maddening 
desire to turn again into the place that he had left and 
search and search until he forced himself to find her 
by sheer will-power. Sickeningly monotonous he found 
those gay resorts, all blue velvet and gilt mirrors, black 
and gold velvet with gilt mirrors, red velvet and gilt 
mirrors • . . with a cabaret going at full tilt and an 
orchestra blaring its inevitable jazz and the tables 
filled with men and women • • • women unmistakably 
quite different from what Phyllis Anne was, but prob- 
ably not in the least different • • • after "what Chase 
had said, he feared the worst • • • from what she looked 
to be. 

He stood on a bleak, windy comer with the rain driv- 
ing past him as the clocks up and down the city began 
striking twelve. And he closed his eyes in sheer desper- 
ation. He did not know that the dreadful torment of 
fear and pain he suffered was his own youth • • • that 
realistic, modem youth that knows all evil by hearsay 
and gives no quarter. He only knew that Phyllis Anne 
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had disappeared as completely as if she had been fey 
and vanished in the mist and rain and wind. 

As the clocks went ticking on toward one, the small 
percentage of homing inhabitants grew smaller and the 
restaurants a trifle less thronged. He had seen Kelsey 
Chase once or twice, only to pass him with a lugubrious 
shake of the head. Then suddenly he found himself 
among a sheathing of tables and dimming of lights and 
packing up of orchestral instruments. He stood stu- 
pidly in one restaurant and watched the process for a 
long moment, panic-stricken. He could not go on alone. 
There was no use in going on. All that he could do now 
was to hunt up McGillicuddy and ask help of the force 
. . . search through horrible places . . . places that the 
police knew and could find. Even then they might not 
find her. She might have disappeared. Things hap- 
pened like that. Girls . . . and Phyllis was sweet. 
He saw headlines in the papers . . . "Sherrill's Daugh- 
ter" . • . and a description that would reveal her to 
any one ran through his mind. He wondered if the 
ordinary observer would call her nose whimsical. The 
last stragglers of the orchestra were pushing past him, 
looking at him curiously. He stepped back stupidly, 
remembered that he must go out with them. There 
was no use going on. Every restaurant in the Loop 
would be closing. Phyllis Anne's adventure from now 
on would be on the streets. . . . 

Suddenly, he saw her. He had stopped to turn up 
his coat collar before he plunged into the rain again. 
He was in the shadow of a building when he caught 
that first glimpse of her; and he stood rooted, looking 
twice, three times, before he could make sure. She was 
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standing In a vestibule, in a brilliant square of light, evi- 
dently waiting for a taxi, and ogled from the inner door 
behind her by a little rat-faced man. She appeared 
oblivious of him, but both he and Randy Fosdick knew 
that she was perfectly aware of his proximity and was 
enjoying it. 

She was enjoying almost as much the sensation that 
she undoubtedly made. There was a constant turning 
of heads among the passers-by. There was a continu- 
ous murmur of low comment, passing Randy, of that 
Blazing Picture, framed by the wood and shielded by 
the glass of the doorway. Phyllis Anne's slender fig- 
ure glimmered in a low-cut sheath of sparkling, sequined 
black ; and her small face under a wide black hat, loaded 
with plumes, showed startling patches on the cheeks and 
lips. A bit of "black courtplaster at the corner of her 
mouth emphasized its alluring curves. No man, looking 
at that scarlet, provocative mouth . . . and he could 
not escape that . . . would have stopped to see the 
girlish eyes above it. Even to the gold chatelaine dan- 
gling from her wrist, she looked like the depraved ad- 
venturess of melodrama. 

Unexpectedly, he choked with anger. Love was no 
longer a tender understanding ... no longer adoring 
... or plaintive and hurt with waiting ... no longer 
even a smarting jealousy. It had become, all at once, 
the berserker fury of a man who sees the woman he loves 
turn fool. He had thought of Phyllis Anne as his . . . 
his alone to understand and cherish . . . and she had 
chosen to make of her sweetness a public spectacle, amus- 
ing street-loiterers. He had dreamed of shielding her, 
protecting her, guarding the fame that was to be hers 
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in the years to come, and she had deliberately run her 
silly head into a noose none the less real because she 
did not sense it wholly. She shamed him, thrust him 
into the very deeps of sore humiliation. He hated 
her . . . 

He slipped toward her under the dripping eaves. 
He expected to surprise her quietly, and lead her with 
a cold and silent dignity to a well-deserved punishment 
at her father's house. But before he had quite reached 
the door, he saw that the rat-faced man had sidled 
closer and slipped his arm within the curve of Phyllis 
Anne's. She glanced at him hurriedly from beneath 
the curve of her big hat . . . drew back when he spoke, 
half-smiling, half-doubtful. Randy saw her eyes nar- 
row and her mouth pucker close with misgiving. Her 
whole slender body went rigid, as she watched the 
undersized masher at her elbow. When he spoke again, 
she shook her head violently. 

But the man persisted. A taxi lurched about the 
comer and he held up his hand. He opened the vesti- 
bule door and stood pulling Phyllis Anne forward, urg- 
ing her. The next moment, he uttered a stifled cry. 
She had grown limp and as his hand relaxed, she fell 
at his feet. Instantaneously her whole body was rigid, 
feet and hands curled close like tiny paws, lips drawn 
thinly back above her teeth, her face set in pointed, 
ugly lines* In spite of his anger. Randy chuckled. He 
never quite remembered what happened in the fraction) 
of time that followed Phyllis Anne's terrifying portrayal 
of a Dead Rat and the bracing of her slim foot against 
the door. It could not have been a moment • . . the 
time it takes a determined lover to traverse a space 
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of walk ten feet across, dragging something tHat has 
the consistency of a sack of meal. He had just the 
blurred remembrance of the man's long, sharp nose 
pushed close to his own, and the feel of his bony 
arm when his fingers closed on it • • • of the thud of 
his body falling stupidly into the taxi, the slam of the 
door on a sharp cry of pain • • • (he hoped he had 
hurt him !) . . . the burr of the departing motor • • • 
a ring of curious faces pressing about him. 

The faces persisted in his consciousness. When he 
came back wholly to sensibility he found that they were 
in the lighted vestibule again and he was shaking Phyllis 
'Anne. Shaking her hard. Shaking her vindictively, his 
two hands gripping her soft shoulders until she winced 
with the hurt. The trinkets of her chatelaine clashed 
musically. Her wide, plumed hat fell off and her hair 
fluffed out about her face. Her eyes widened, and 
grew blank — gazing glassily into his. He never forgot 
their look of astonishment. He felt her feet kicking 
vigorously at his shins. He did not care. 

"Damn you," he said, low, between his teeth while 
he shook her. "You little danmed fool, Fll teach you 
. . . ril make a lady of you.' 
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CHAPTER XI 

Aftebwabd he stood on the street comer for ten 
interminable minutes, waiting for an empty taxi, the 
miserable center of an amused crowd. He was still 
breathless, still far too angry for speech, his shins 
smarting with the bruises from Phyllis Anne's sharp- 
edged French heels. Phyllis Anne herself stood 
haughtily erect beside him, apparently oblivious to the 
gaze of the multitude, her sequined gown wrapped about 
her, her face averted. Gradually, the thing that he had 
done came at him with the force of a heavy blow. He 
had shaken her. He had sworn at her • • • and meant 
it. He had shaken her • • • shaken the woman he 
adored, in a public vestibule. However sincere, it might 
be considered a curious fashion in which to tell a girl of 
his undying love. 

He turned toward her and putting out his hand he 
touched her arm . . . felt it quiver under his hand . . . 
and then Kelsey Chase shot around the comer and 
brought up short beside them with an **0h . . . here 
you are, are you?'' A cab drawing close to the curb 
pfevented further speech. The three got in quietly. 
Randy throwing 'himself down on the small seat and 
leaving the place beside Phyllis Anne to Chase. 

Presently, after leaving McGillicuddy revolving a 

plausible explanation in his slow mind, they darted out 

along the Avenue. Randy's spirits rose. The rain had 

12T 
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stopped and the wind was racing high overhead. He 
loved the night, the racing clouds, the smell of wet 
trees, the raw air. Bracing they were. And Phyllis 
Anne was safe ... he was taking her home. They'd 
have it out between them ... he and Sherrill and 
Phyllis Anne. Sherrill should know this escapade to its 
last silly, cheap detail. When they'd done with her 
Phyllis Anne would be a trifle wiser than she had been. 
He had already drawn a long breath and begun to for- 
give her when he became aware that she was crying 
soundlessly in her comer of the taxi. 

It was a curious crying. She made no sound, no 
hint, even, of a stifled sob. But he knew. The sense 
of her quiet weeping was incontrovertible. He did not 
turn around or speak to her. In a deliberate, method- 
ical way, hateful to his tense nerves, he found that he 
had to get himself in hand before he could do that. He 
had the feeling of being netted and of floundering among 
his emotions like an awkward fish. He loved Phyllis 
Anne with every fiber of his throbbing body. Her very 
presence there, close to him in the cab, set his nerves 
tingling and cut short his breath. And he was so angry 
with her that as yet, horror-stricken as he was at the 
thought of having shaken her . . . (How could a girl 
cry silently like that, minute after minute?) ... he 
was by no means regretful. He had a dreadful glad- 
ness. Regret might lie in wait for him, but not to- 
night • • • not, at least, until she was safe under her 
father's roof and was doing penance for her sins. By 
then, he felt he might begin to be sorry for her. Even 
Dick Sherrill would never let a misdemeanor of this 
sort pass. 
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He wondered if Kelsey Chase knew that she was cry- 
ing. He was as silent as either Randy or Phyllis Anne. 
They were not a conversational trio. And Phyllis Anne 
was crying so softly that even Randy had to listen once 
and again to make sure that his convictions were trust- 
worthy. His hands clenched whenever he thought of the 
danger she had invited ; relaxed at the warming thought 
that she was, after all, beside him, still unharmed, 
dropped wide on his knee with the sickening realization 
of her crying. In his futility, the knowledge that love 
for Phyllis Anne was a poignant part of his very being, 
burdened him. Every tear that she wiped silently away 
fell like a dead weight on his heart. He would have 
given a year's salary to have taken her in his arms and 
soothed her as one soothes a sobbing child. But he 
could not. He could not tell her that he loved her. He 
had to wait. . . . The most that he could do was to be 
exceptionally kind to her for a few minutes during the 
inevitable interview with her father. 

Her face was still averted as he helped her out of the 
taxi. Kelsey accompanied her to the recessed door and 
fitted her key into the lock. They did not talk, and 
Randy, perfunctorily counting out the chauffeur's fee, 
was busily thinking of the things he had to say to Rich- 
ard Sherrill. Among them was the reason why he could 
not at once lay siege to the heart of his daughter. That 
was something Sherrill should know if Phyllis Anne 
didn't. And he had made Lida Page no promise not to 
approach pater familias. It was done in the best cir- 
cles. An irreproachable method. He whistled as he 
walked around the high shrubbery that shielded the re- 
cessed door from the drive. But on the step he stood 
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motionless. At the foot of the stairs. In the wide, dim, 
empty hall, Kelsey and Phyllis Anne were standing ; and 
Kelsey was kissing Phyllis Anne. 

He did not open the door nor go into the house that 
night. He did not then, or at any other time, tell 
Richard Sherrill how he should bring up his daughter, 
or how he should marry her off. He did not care. 
That scenic sense of his, always responsive to pictorial 
sensation, absorbed every detail of the fragmentary bit 
of drama being played out at the foot of the staircase 
. . . Phyllis Anne held close in Chase's arms, her face 
. . . softly flushed and tear-stained. Randy knew . . . 
tilted up to his. She had taken off her big hat and the 
light from the one lamp on the newel post glinted along 
the golden threads in her brown hair. It would have 
been a touching scene for the final moment of a play. 
. . . For all the dull pain that was in his heart and the 
sodden hopelessness, Randy recognized that. 

The next day he dropped in casually to call on Edith 
Maynard. He chatted with Charles Maynard and went 
back again the next day or so, and the next. Edith 
seemed, on the whole, very glad to have him, and the 
companionship which had rather wilted since Phyllis 
Anne came to town, revived much as it had been. She 
was too wary to mention Randy's defection; and she 
quite ignored Phyllis Anne. It was a comforting thing 
to sit in that colorful living-room and listen to Edith's 
talk, flavored with worldliness and a bitter-sweet of 
half-laughing cynicism. He needed diversion bitterly, 
and she diverted him. She had never had less power 
to touch him. In the old days when he had cared tre- 
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mendously for Edith her moods had moved him and he 
had pondered over her inexplicable detachment, her de- 
pressions, her shafts of cynicism. Now, when she 
seemed to ask for nothing save to please him, he found 
her unalluring. It was a relief sometimes to find Mar- 
jorie Sherrill ensconced on the sofa, looking small and 
slender against its heaps of pillows. The four of them 
played, altogether, a stifBsh game of bridge. 

The second week in April Dick Sherrill sent for him. 
He telephoned Old Ware at the bookshop late one after- 
noon, and left word for Randy to drop in for supper 
with him after the theater. Wagner, his manager, was 
in town, was leaving the next day for New York. It 
was the only time they had. 

Randy had gone out and did not come back before 
closing time. So Old Ware withdrew from his usual 
weekly dinner with his crony, the Judge, and betook 
himself to Randy's rooms, waiting imperturbably hour 
after hour until the boy saw fit to come home. It was 
by then very late. 

"But you must go," Ware said in his old blurred 
voice, excitedly rubbing his hands with his peculiar per- 
pendicular gesture. **Ah-ha, me lad. It*s the play. 
Mark an old man. It's the play.'* 

"I suppose so,'' Ran said dully. 

The old man looked at him a moment with his lips 
pursed in contemplation. "The threshold . . ." he said 
oratorically. "The threshold of success while still ye're 
young. You're to bring the lawyer chap . . . young 
Gregory • • • along. Contracts want lawyers, eh, lad? 
Lawyers. . . • Shall we be stepping? I'll walk with ye 
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to the comer. And mind . . . 1*11 not be sleeping . . . 
I'm no sleeper, as ye know. If ye'd think to telephone 
• • . say • • • 

"You're mighty good to me/' Randy said. **Wait 
one minute more. I've the job of finding Bob.'' 

Bob was very glad to go. It was his firm conviction 
that Ran, improvident, imambitious, would in time so 
entangle himself in the snarls of ordinary existence that 
only the quickest wit . . . and why not Robert Greg- 
ory? . . . could possibly extricate him. He happened 
to be calling on a girl whose looks satisfied even his 
stern standards, although her conversation ran a trifle 
sappy; but he excused himself without a quiver of re- 
gret. The girl said sweetly, "Oh, of course, if it's busi- 
ness . • ." with the way girls have of acknowledging the 
one rival ; and held him up tacitly for a theater date the 
next week on a night when Bob really wanted to play 
chuck-a-luck. But Randy was quite unconscious of the 
upheaval he caused. His own feelings were mixed. He 
felt, with Old Ware, that Sherrill had summoned him 
to talk about the play. Or had it been that he missed 
him during the two weeks when Randy had not gone to 
the house? Surely, they would not have asked him to 
meet Wagner that particular night if the play had 
proved hopeless. There must be something in the air. 
Perhaps Sherrill had recognized himself and would sue 
him for libel. That might have been the reason a law- 
yer was required. Could a man sue for libel in an un- 
published manuscript? He would have liked to ask Bob 
about that. But he could not feel that either way the 
affair had much importance. 

He met Bob just before midnight at the Pages' door- 
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step. KePs gray roadster was parked at the curb; and 
as they were ushered up the steps into the hall he caught 
a glimpse of girls in the living-room and heard the 
tinkle of their laughter mingled with the deeper tones 
of men. His heart jumped at the thought of Phyllis 
Anne's nearness. He did not turn his head, as he took 
Wagner's hand» toward that delectable land of the 
living-room ; but he had no notion really what he might 
have said in reply to Sherrill's genial greeting. Five 
minutes later the four men were in the dining-room and 
the glass doors into the hall were shut. They were 
quite alone. The maid brought them black bean soup 
and salad ; and after a long time, hock cup. When the 
table had been cleared save for their cigars and their 
glasses, Wagner leaned forward. "I'm going to take 
your play, Fosdick," he said. 

Randy stared at the rotund little man with his small, 
deep-set eyes twinkling under his sparse hair, his thick 
lips making small puffing sounds as if they were still 
drawing on the cigar which, for the moment, was rest- 
ing on a plate before him. One pudgy hand was spread 
wide on the tablecloth and a gold ring set with smooth, 
polished lapis lazuli gleamed on the third finger. Ran 
noticed that the fingers were thick and puffy, the nails 
clipped very short. 

"Yes," he said in a quiet voice, oddly lacking the 
exultation he had expected to feel when this moment 
came to him. **I thought that might be it. Thank 
you, sir." 

"It'll have to be rewritten," Wagner went on. "It's 
pretty rotten as it is . . . scenes changed ... all 
that. Perf'ly willing to do that, of course?" 
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"Of course." He had expected that. All that he 
had ever read about play-writing emphasized the re- 
writing. 

**I brought Kilgore along with me. Sherrill wired 
. . . and I came right on. He*ll shape it up for you, 
Kilgore will. His job. He^U fix it." 

Randy stirred with an involuntary resentment. 
**Couldn't I?" he asked. **I think if you'd give me a 
hint . . ." 

**Kilgore*s job. He's the experience. He'll lick the 
thing into shape in a fortnight • • • and we haven't 
time beyond that." 

"It's April . . ." 

"And I want to give it a try-out in May," Sherrill 
.interrupted. "If it goes here . . . you understand it's 
jrust a try-out ... we can take it into New York in 
the fall." 

"I see," Randy said, without seeing at all. His mind 
was a blank. He felt utterly depressed. The play 
would fail, of course, after it had been rewritten by an- 
other man, rehearsed hurriedly, tried out at the tag end 
of the season. It simply had no chance at all. He 
would have liked to recall his assent and wait, ten years, 
perhaps . . . until he could make his own terms. His 
big, bony hand clenched on his knee, his face sobered. 
But Wagner was already talking of contracts and Bob 
was leaning eagerly toward him, nodding his head, mak- 
ing meaningless tracings on the back of a worn envelope. 

"I like *Van Sittart,' " Sherrill went on. "I believe I 
can work up quite a character bit out of the hints 
you've given in your play. Odd fellow, to my way of 
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thinkings but attractive . . . delicate^ debonair, rakish. 
George likes the chap." 

"Bet I do," George interpolated. He winked slyly 
at Ran. 

"I've some good lines of my own for that scene where 
he talks about women. I'll give them to you later. And 
I've a bit of a comedy scene that will get across better 
than yours. I've indicated that, here. I'll go into de- 
tail with you fellows when Kilgore comes. Rakish, devil- 
may-care chap. That's what you meant for *Van Sit- 
tart,' eh?" 

"Yes, I meant that," Randy said. 

So Sherrill had not recognized the portrait after all. 
And he had drawn so surely, with such definite lines. 
Did any man ever see himself. Randy wondered, as he 
appeared in the eyes of another man or woman? Or 
was it that he himself had fallen short? He fell short 
everywhere. It would not be strange if he missed the 
mark here as well. 

"Now the main thing," Wagner expounded, "is this 
ingenue part. It's got to be padded . . . worked up. 
. . . I'll tell you. You see, we're recasting Dick's pres- 
ent company, except for the lead. Olive Wood's coming 
on for that. I've had her on my hands at liberty two 
months. She'll be here in a week. Ruth Haynes will 
take your *Mrs. Jim' and Kendall, the heavy. But we 
want the ingenue worked up to Phyllis Anne . . ." 

The exultation that he had not felt when he had 
expected it flowed in upon him now at the mention of her 
name. She was to create a character of his ... a girl 
as whimsical, as unexpected as herself. He was to de- 
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velop a bit of his play for her succeeding. He was to 
hear of her . . . and he found suddenly that that had 
been the aching longing that had filled him for days 
... to talk over her part, her prospects if Sherrill 
would. Sherrill seemed willing. At the first gesture of 
interest he talked of her exclusively. 

**George is mad about her. Saw her to-night • . . 
says there's no doubt there is a future for her if we 
keep her under our thumbs.'* He made a movement, 
pressing his long, flexible thumb into the palm of his 
hand. "You know. Randy, my boy, that little girl of 
mine has personality." 

"Yes. She has." 

** You've noticed it, haven't you? I've seen so damned 
little of her for years. But she takes to the profesh 
like a duck to the water. Keeps her out of mischief." 

"You think so?" 

**I'm sure of it. And I was never sure one day when 
she was in school. Lord. . . ." 

Randy did not inquire into details. He had imagina- 
tion enough to furnish forth a background for Sherrill's 
expletive. 

"She'll not go back to school, then?" 

Sherrill shook his head; said "no," and continued 
shaking it. Then : "If she gets on . . . and I'd spill 
heart's blood on the wager . . . she'd best do without 
it. Two years more schooling would mean two years 
more as an amateur . . . and I think it might easily 
put me in a madhouse. Dah — ^no educated women 
for me. I do not mean to disparage education." He 
went on in the reasonable tone of a man about to do 
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exactly that and prove by doing it the superior virtue 
of his own opinions. ^^Education should be a fine foun- 
dation for the stage . . . but it isn't. The intellectual 
atmosphere is too rarified for rank growth. The things 
they learn are too unemotional^ too far away from ele- 
mental realities. It's repression that's taught . . . not 
expression. Poise . . . never to show your fear, your 
hope> your grief, your happiness. Learn to analyze 
and reason. Learn to conceal your feelings. Mold 
your soul to the conventions. Now if, in the im- 
pressionable and plastic years, a woman can absorb the 
technique of acting . . . I'm going to train Phyllis 
Anne. Myself, We'll read together . . . Shakespeare, 
Moli^re . . . great poetry . . .'' 

**Not analytically.'* 

"Never. Not intellectually, even, but emotionally." 
He stopped a minute, thoughtfully, and pushed out 
the glowing end of his cigarette against his plate. 
Wagner and Bob were listening. **I've plans for drill- 
ing her. Drill . . . there's the point. You can teach 
any one to read lines . . . chambermaid, char-woman, 
stenographer, first brown-haired, gray-eyed girl you'd 
meet in an afternoon's stroll. But if she is to act . . . 

"Acting is a strange thing," he said after pausing. 
**Never acquired. Never acquired . . • only developed. 
It's the emotional depth that counts. And a woman 
... if she's to run the gamut of feeling . . . must be 
kept profoundly emotional . . . close to the earth. 
Emotionally sensitized, as she will be . . . you get me, 
my boy? . . . ardent, intense, impressionable. . . ." 
'Yes," Randy said. There was bitter-sweet in having 
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the girl he thought of every waking second analyzed 
like a problem in geometry before his eyes and Bob's 
and the fat Wagner's. 

"Watch her/* Sherrill said confidentially. "Most in- 
teresting being on earth to a man is the woman just 
coming aware of herself. Phyllis Anne's coming aware. 
Sympathy lies just under simplicity . . . intense ca- 
pacity for joy and suffering . . . possibilities of tem- 
perament . . . untiring youth and energy." 

Randy set his teeth, his lean jaw tightening. He, 
too, could see through a millstone as transparent as 
that which Sherrill was holding before him. He had 
a vision of the fame that perhaps was to be Phyllis 
Anne's, of plaudits and money, and far-off, still un- 
dreamed triumphs. What was that to mean to him? 
What could it mean to a man whose lips were sealed 
with a promise? How far would her light feet have 
sped along that up-road before he had the right to call 
her to a stop? 

"If only the chit would fall in love," Sherrill said. 

"Love . . ." 

*'That would bring out the rose," Sherrill went on 
rashly. "And she would, too, if it happened right. 
Nothing gets by Phyllis Anne. Tasting life, she is. 
Tip of her little red tongue out tasting . . . every- 
thing, hints, experiences. Tasting . . ." 

"You're sure you understand her, Sherrill?" 

"Man, I read her like a book. After all, a woman 
is a simple thing. . . . And you take a girl from a 
convent who knows nothing of life . . . like Phyllis 
Anne ..." 

"Go on," Randy said grimly. 
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"But eager, old chap. Sensitized . . . and you 
make her work. Put the right kind of books in her 
way . . . the right kind of music and pictures. Keep 
her at it. Train her body to expression. Then tie all 
that up with an ambition for fame, for artistic triumph. 
Gad. She'll drive like a thoroughbred. Love affairs 
she'll look upon as so many experiences • • • so many 
steps . . ." 

"Oh, wm she?" 

"Eventually. The first one may hurt her, but it's 
worth it. Marriage isn't for her. A career cannot 
compete with matrimony for women. Men should be 
a bridge for Phyllis Anne . . . one after another. A 
bridge of hearts. . . ." Sherrill smiled and lighted an- 
other cigarette. "Now let's talk business straight from 
the shoulder." 

Randy took those enthusiasms of Sherrill home with 
him and fed on them. The purpose of Life had become 
in these few weeks so plainly marked for Phyllis Anne. 
Kelsey Chase, in the light of her father's plans, did not 
loom so large on the horizon. No man, dangled before 
a girl, testing her emotional sensitiveness, is an heroic 
object. But if Kelsey dwindled in importance, he him- 
self became microscopic. His promise to Lida had been 
a temporary thing. But he faced permanence and a 
man's will. It was no rival now of whom Ran was 
jealous, but of the ecstasy of promises already aflame 
in a girl's imaginings. Sherrill would never neglect to 
fan that fire. Neither he nor George Wagner lacked 
cunning. There was no doubt of the alluring joys 
that they would hold out to Phyllis Anne. She would 
go on inevitably • • • on • • • on • • • out of sound 
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and hearing. He was afraid of the dark void full of 
echoes that he would find in the inner chamber of his 
heart when he had lost her. But turning the situation 
over in his mind, he could not quite figure himself as an 
experiment ... a plank, as Sherrill indicated • • . in 
a bridge of men. 
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CHAPTER XII 

KiLGOBE arrived at a remarkably early hour next 
morning. And for ten days he and Randal Fosdick 
worked hours out of every twenty-four over Randy's 
play. They rewrote it from the beginning, Randy al- 
ways amazed at the ease with which Kilgore cut apart 
and pieced together . . . scenes, entrances, clever lines . . . 
giving each an effective twist, leading step after step 
to succeeding climaxes. They would argue half an 
hour, perhaps, while he slaughtered two speeches to 
make one ; but in the end Ran invariably gave way be- 
fore the man's sense of mechanical perfection. At such 
times, awed at the abysses of his own ignorance, he 
was humble, surprised at the deference with which Kil- 
gore treated him. 

^^It's a damn good play," the other man said daily. 
"You've life . . . that is a man you have in Van Sit- 
tart." 

It encouraged him. Gradually the fact dawned on 
him that the other man did not originate. If new lines 
were needed, a new scene worked into place, Kilgore 
waited until Ran achieved them. He spoke of his own 
work with the bitter emphasis of a man who in his own 
eyes is a failure. 

"Look out you're not a one-play dub," he said once. 
"It happens. Start another now . . . while the ham- 
mer's hot with this. Plan it • • • jot it down. Have 
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it in your mind while this is in rehearsal as something 
you are waiting to do. Then whatever happens . . /' 

It was not difficult to follow that advice. The germ 
of an idea was already in Randy's mind • • • a play 
centered around a girl • • . an elusive girl, puckish 
• • • quaint . • • with a whimsical nose. It blended 
with his dreams. Nebulous scenes floated through the 
musings that preceded sleep. The play already in type 
dwindled in importance in comparison with the play 
as yet unplanned. One night he woke out of a sound 
sleep at two o'clock and, hunting up a fountain pen, he 
jotted down notes to fill a dozen pages. 

It did not, however, interfere with his daily stint on 
the first play. Each act as it was finished went to 
Richard Sherrill . . • and came back marred, inter- 
lined, its points heightened with telling epigrams. 
Clever, Randy was forced to admit. He wondered 
where the man found them. And forgot that it had 
been I>ick Sherrill's chief business for the past quarter 
century to be clever. He rewrote patiently. For the 
first time in his life he gave the final draft into the 
hands of a typist, so that no time or energy of his 
might be lost. 

It was the typist who impressed Bob. He began all 
at once to treat Randy with a bewildering politeness. 
He advised him as to food • • . brain food; and 
counted out for him a requisite number of hours of 
sleep. He brought home a patent pencil sharpener and 
screwed it to the edge of the bookcase laboriously, 
working the contrivance himself when Randy forgot 
and used his knife. He bought paper for the typist, a 
thing which Ran had forgotten altogether. He found 
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twenty makes of pens and tried them out, one after 
another, soberly. 

After a final three-day rush the play was in rehearsal. 
SherrUl read it one afternoon, indicating in his deft way 
the characterization of each member of the cast that 
would. Randy realized admiringly, most perfectly bring 
out his own. And after that, day following day, from 
eleven in the morning until late in the afternoon, the 
rehearsals went on and the play changed with every re- 
hearsal, took on vitality, became a living thing. 

Randy spent most of his time in the vast linen-draped 
auditorium, fascinated by the bare boards of the stage, 
the heaps of scenery against the brick walls, the figures 
moving shadow-like in the dusk that seemed the deeper 
for the one light hanging above a table set at the front 
of the stage. It gave him hours of opportunity to 
observe Phyllis Anne growing from the ingenuous girl 
she perhaps was into the ingenue her father made of 
her. Sherrill labored with untiring energy. He was 
making an actress and he was in danger. Randy could 
have tol3 him, of forgetting Phyllis Anne altogether in 
the process. He trained her himself, searching through 
her simple lines for the uttermost shade of meaning and 
saying them over and over until her light voice con- 
veyed the meaning that he sought. He worked out 
clever bits of business, making the part characteristic 
and memorable. He was the artist, absorbed in the 
creation of a tingling human thing out of blank words. 
Phyllis Anne was clay in his hands. He worked her 
with an endless patience, seeing her possibilities. He 
made Ran see them, too; a fact which did not serve to 
lighten his depression. 
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Save at rehearsals, he saw nothing of Phyllis Anne. 
He had never found the time to apologize for shaking 
her; nor, in truth, the inclination. He read into her 
aloofness and her monosyllabic replies, resentment still 
hot against him and dread that he would, after all, tell 
her father what had taken place. She seemed afraid 
of him, seemed, on his approach, to battle against the 
wish to run away. It hurt him horribly. He wanted 
to reassure her, to make her understand his friendli- 
ness, but the opportunity did not come. For three 
weeks she managed resolutely never to be alone with 
him; and often when he went home with Sherrill for 
his midnight supper, Phyllis Anne did not even come 
to the table, but took toast and cocoa in her own room. 

Edith was present invariably, on these occasions, 
without her husband, who was accustomed to retire 
early with hot milk to drink and a water-bag. And 
in time Randy reached the resentful conclusion that 
Sherrill asked Edith on his account. He felt that he 
was as typical as a Hill cartoon in Sherrill's eyes. 
He saw himself figuring as a bachelor wedded to his 
career . . . purple dressing gowns, batik draperies 
and affairs with married women in the background. 
He hated it. He began to long unutterably for Phyllis 
Anne. He wanted to watch her, see her piquant, 
pointed face light up when she smiled, touch her hand. 
He would have given a year's income to have changed 
places with Kelsey Chase that May. 

He dropped in one afternoon, ostensibly to call on 
Sherrill regarding some final matter of publicity. He 
was suffering by then from the depression and dread 
of criticism that assails the beginner. The intense work 
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of those five weeks had told on him. He was tired with 
an undercurrent of restlessness and excitement that 
pushed him to intense activity however meaningless it 
was. Bob was no good. He had caught the spirit of 
Randy's apprehension and was so nervous that Randy 
could not endure to sit alone an hour with him. Even 
Edith, sympathetic as she was, had no power to lift him 
out of his depths. He thought perhaps that Phyllis 
Anne, in a world of women, had that power; and he 
went to her at last like a homing pigeon. 

He found her subtly different from any Phyllis Anne 
that he had seen before. She was dressed in a shimmer- 
ing dull green gown, cut on long lines and with a fishtail 
train. Her slippers were very smart, very high in the 
heel, her hair was piled in a sleek, elaborate knot on 
the top of her head and held with a jade comb; and 
there were dangling jade earrings in her ears. Randy's 
idea was that she had wearied of the ingenue role to 
which her father held her so persistently. She was 
leaning back in the corner of the davenport, one white 
arm flung along the back, the elbow of the other on her 
knee, and her fingers playing ceaselessly with the rope 
of jade beads that encircled her throat. Facing her and 
sitting very close, was Kelsey Chase, his full lips pursed 
contemplatively under his tiny mustache. 

Phyllis Anne looked up at Randy with a heavy- 
lidded gaze and held out her left hand with a regal air, 
as if she rather expected him to press it fleetingly to 
his lips. The shadow of a cynical smile rested on her 
mouth. 

"Hello, Phyllis Anne," Ran said, and drew up a 
chair facing them. Kelsey moved back a trifle and 
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gazed at the intruder coldly. "You're looking partic- 
ularly stunning, seems to me." 

"Nice of you," she said somewhat wearily. **Ages, 
dear boy, since I saw you. What have you been doing 
all these long days?" 

Randy chuckled. "You know I've been working like 
a horse," he said. 

"No time ... to spare?" she questioned him with 
a smile touched with a faint, ironical acceptance of his 
neglect. For a moment Ran was uncomfortable. 
Something familiar mocked at him from behind Phyllis 
Anne's eyes. Then he remembered that she herself had 
had no time to spare these past three weeks, and said so. 
She apparently did not hear. 

"Run along, Kelsey, dear," she said. "You'll find 
Marj somewhere about." 

"Oh . . . Phyllis Anne," he said reproachfully. She 
smiled, conveying her conviction that Marj was a good 
second-best, that he need not pretend too great indiffer- 
ence. Her face had a sophisticated look; and Randy 
remembered that he had seen the elder Sherrill daughter 
recently, driving alone with Kelsey, or with Vieve Tay- 
lor and Cowles in the tonneau. She seemed much more 
the sort to please young Chase than Phyllis Anne ; but 
it was Phyllis Anne whom he had seen in the man's arms. 

"Run, please." Phyllis Anne made a small gesture to 
suggest departure. "I've such a lot to say to Ran." 

But not at once, he discovered. She smothered a 
yawn behind her hand, sti'etched out a slender arm and 
looked at her fingers with a twist of the body that im- 
parted a vague invitation. Randy moved across and 
sat in the place that Chase had vacated. 
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**Kel's here a lot, isn't he?" she murmured. "Useful 
lad, too.'* 

"What's up now?" Randy asked irritably. 

Phyllis Anne smiled. One eyebrow lifted slightly with 
an ironical intimation. She unfurled a fan of jade- 
colored plumes and began waving it gently to and fro. 

"Why the parsimony of words ?" 

"Must one always chatter like a child? . . • I don't 
feel young to-day, Ran, dear." 

**Young," he mocked softly. "You're Youth incar- 
nate. Youth standing tiptoe . . ." 

"Don't," Phyllis Anne said with a curling lip. "It 
makes me . . . feel so out of date. As if I were wear- 
ing an old rag of a cloak. That's what Youth is. Ran 
• • • a cloak • • • out of date." 

Ran looked at her doubtfully. Drat the chit . . . 
who was it that she brought to mind? 

"Youth," she scoffed gently. "Blind Youth. It van- 
ishes so soon. *When you have given me the truth . • . 
and taken ... in exchange • . . my youth.' " 

"Oh, come, child. Nothing so bad as that." 

She gave him a slow look, questioning disillusionment 
in her grave, veiled eyes. "When one sees Life clear- 
eyed . . ." She shook her head and sighed. "Not 
pretty. Ran." 

"I hate to hear a girl talk that way." 

"Do you? Still . . . every woman has her vices." 
She said it so succinctly that he felt her uncanny mem- 
ory had picked the phrase from its setting to fling at 
him. "Some chatter ; some grow fat. I . . ." 

"Hush. I hate hearing you talk that way.^ 

"Really? Why?" 
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His brain answered "Because I love you,'* but his lips 
framed words that seemed adequately judicial. "Be- 
cause you've so much. Because there is everything 
ahead for you, Phyllis Anne." 

"Is there? And will it be • • • what I want, do you 
think?" She laid her hand on his. Her fingers were 
like ice and he knew that she was trembling. He began 
to chafe those cold, shaking fingers, gently. "What is 
there ahead of me. Ran?" 

"Jove . . . these impersonations rather get you, 
don't they, Phyllis Anne? What are you doing now? 
Nell Gwynne?" 

"Don't be evasive. Tell me. • • . No . . . first tell 
me what you think about me. I want to know." 

He had an answer to that. As if by a process of 
spontaneous combustion his thoughts flamed . . . "My 
very dear," he would have said, and as he said it, he 
would have reached out and gathered that fragrant, 
slender little figure close in his arms and put his cheek 
to hers. "I am thinking that you are the most won- 
derful, whimsical, exquisite thing that God in his clever- 
ness ever created. And I love you. Beyond all reckon- 
ing ... I love you." 

His own hands trembled on hers at the rehearsal of 
these simple truths. "Ass," he thought, and he said 
aloud, in a careful, elderly voice, "I think you are a 
very unusual girl, Phyllis Anne, with a real talent which 
may mean a great deal to you in the future. I expect 
to see your name sometime in the white lights on Broad- 
way. And ... I hope I will, I sincerely hope I will." 
"So . . • that is all you think of me," Phyllis Anne 
said slowly. She withdrew her hand and began to wave 
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her fan to and fro. Randy lighted a cigarette. Under 
her clear, brooding gaze he felt like a lying charlatan. 

"I think you will be a wonderful woman," he added 
generously. 

"Oh . . • thank you. Kel has gone, hasn't he?'* 

She glanced ruefully toward the door and Randy 
suddenly became aware that his love could be reckoned 
to the fraction of an inch by the intensity of his jeal- 
ousy of Kelsey Chase. Hitherto he had regarded Kel 
as an unoffensive chap, decently oblivious to his own 
humiliation at Edith's hands more than two years back, 
equally unobservant of the rehashed and warmed over 
situation that seemed to exist at present. But their 
brief acquaintance with this wisp of a Phyllis Anne 
had changed them both. The distaste with which Ran 
thought of Kel Chase was tinged with primitive emo- 
tion. As man to man, he felt that he could have given 
Chase the race of his life and won, but there was his 
promise to Lida holding him as by a ball and chain. 
Between a man who could tell a girl freely that he loved 
her and a man whose lips were sealed in penalty for a 
moment of damn foolishness, odds went with freedom 
of speech. 

"Of course, you're a bit spoiled«now," he said cruelly, 
Kel not being at hand to have his head punched. He 
intended Phyllis Anne to understand that he was not a 
mealy-mouthed sycophant and he rather overdid it. If 
he had expected to sting her into a retort he under- 
estimated the thrall of the part she was playing. One 
shoulder lifted in a*slight shrug and her eyelids drooped. 
That was all. 

"This cynicism now," he resumed. "It's nothing in 
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the world but a new pose, and you know it. You don't 
believe what you're saying, half of it." 
"How queer you are," she murmured. 
He felt that they were at cross-purposes, but having 
something on his mind that he earnestly desired to say, 
he went on : 

"You aren't really a pessimist, you know, Phyllis 
Anne. Nor a cynic." 

"Cynic?" she queried in the same light tone. "Pes- 
simist? Is a pessimist one who persists in seeing 
straight?" 

^'Seeing straight?" 

"Seeing things as they are. I don't intend to hood- 
wink myself . . ." 

"What do you mean . . . exactly?" 
Her eyes narrowed and her voice turned quiet all at 
once. **I*mean that I'm going to keep clear of visions 
if I can . . . and go after what I want. We*re selfish 
hounds, all of us. Why not work in the open?" 
"Oh, come." 

"It's true. I've learned a lot these six months. 
You may not think it, but I have. At least, I've learned 
something about myself. That ages one . . . don't 
you think?" 

"Terribly." Randy mocked at her. "Those gray 
hairs . . ." 

"The real game of life, of course, is getting what you 
want. What you want really. Not just what senti- 
mental ideas tell you you ought to like having. Most 
men go after what they want regardless. A man takes 
/what he wants from life. Why not a girl?" 
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"I wonder if it's true that a man does that? Per- 
haps . . . things being equal." 

"He equalizes them," Phyllis Anne said sententiously. 

"Not always. Take his word . . . given to a woman. 
That has to stand no matter what he . . . wants." 
His voice dropped on the last word. She looked, in 
that absurd matronly green gown, so infinitely desira- 
ble! It was hi$ misfortune that she understood him 
to mean his word given to Edith Maynard. Her eyes 
hardened. After a little she permitted them to grow 
amused. 

"Such as . . . ?" 

"Take it straight." He leaned toward her, one foot 
tucked under him, sidewise on the couch. "Some time 
in a man's life he is actuated by a wish to meet the 
standard set by some one woman. He wants to be 
everything fine in her eyes. He wants to measure up 
to her ideals. At its height, that desire is called love. 
Love. . . . 

"But any man . . . any man who has dealings with 
other men . . . has been trained all his life, from the 
moment he first joined a gang of boys, to meet the 
standards set him by men. By other men. At its 
height that desire is called honor. It necessarily shows 
in small ways ... in not breaking one's word, in self- 
control, in not taking the thing one wants most of all 
when one should hold back. Love and Honor. And 
when love clashes with honor, men ask of other men . . . 
and a man asks of himself that love give way. . . ." 

"Love," Phyllis Anne mocked. "Are you trying to 
tell me something about love, Ran, dear?" 
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She stood up with a shrill little laugh and trailed 
slowly across the room, the green fan furled in her 
hand. Behind her on the sofa, one corner sticking out 
from beneath the velvet pillows, was a crumpled paper, 
still warm from contact with her body. Randy picked 
it up and held it between his fingers. He felt abashed, 
thinking that his noble speech had sounded, perhaps, 
a bit obscure to Phyllis Anne. When she reached the 
window she turned and looked at him over her shoulder, 
a slim, tall, silken figure against the draperies. Her 
arm lifted like a bar against the light, her white fingers 
spread a little. It was the sophisticated pose of a 
woman who understood how every line could be shown 
to advantage. 

" *When a man falls in love,' *' she said in her cool, 
cynical voice, " *it merely means that some woman has 
wanted amusement.' " 

At that he recognized her. She had caught the 
trick of Edith's personality to perfection. That 
mingling of pose, of gesture and voice, of mocking 
stale epigrams, convinced him. Perhaps the power 
was inherent in all women. It seemed impossible that 
this chit of a girl, precocious as she was, should have 
analyzed the flavor of worldliness that overlaid Edith 
Maynard's innate sentimentality; as impossible as 
that consciously she could have imitated the character- 
istic gestures and intonations defining the older 
woman's personality, even to the air of having lived 
wisely and regretted it. Yet she had built up a 
perfect impersonation . . . contrived the long, slen- 
der, sinuous lines, the smooth coiffure, the manner of 
wearing her sleek gown . . . mimicked gestures, that 
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bent pose with her white fingers tossing her string 
of beadsy which gave full benefit to an exquisite fore- 
arm • • • that slow undulating walk • • • imitated 
glance, expression, cool voice* There was an utter 
sincerity about the passage. She called him "old 
darling" carelessly as she bade him good-by, and rested 
her hand a moment on his arm. He left her maintain- 
ing her indolent, graceful pose beside the window. 

In the street Randy, still amused, found that his 
fingers were clinging to the crumpled paper he had 
found on the sofa. At the comer he spread it out 
and read carefully the lines penciled in Phyllis Anne's 
young hand, but he could make nothing of it. Save 
that it was hers, that her hand had rested on it and 
left a faint perfume there, he would have thrown it 
av^ay. As it was, he folded it into his billbook with 
the one letter he had had from her. He took it out 
occasionally and studied it, but with no intuitive sense 
of its meaning. The memorandum read: 

Indiference . . . 
Flatery and wit 

food . . . (N.6. cuddling up some) 

adorringly reproachful?????? 
Jealousy . . . 

(N.B. a kind of snakyish color . . . earings) 
WeU thenlltll! 



CHAPTER Xra 

LiDA Page came back to Chicago for the first night 
of Ran's play. Cart had wired ahead for seats and 
they arrived early in the morning in order to meet 
Randy's sister, Carol, who had come down excitedly 
from Milwaukee to witness • • . with an "I told you 
so," in any case • • • either his hiuniliation or his suc- 
cess. Lida spent the day with her at the Blackstone. 
She did not 'even telephone out to her own house. She 
did not wish to disturb Sherrill or Phyllis Anne, these last 
hours, having a vague remembrance that Ada Sherrill 
had told her long ago of Dick, just before a premiere, 
walking the floor like an animal caged. • • • 

Whatever pain or pleasure lay in store for him that 
night. Ran felt surprisingly little of either during the 
day. He passed it in a sort of lethargy, spending more 
time than usual at the Bookshop, over tedious rows of 
figures, in spite of Old Ware's excited insistence that 
he go home and take a nap. It was past noon before 
he thought of ordering flowers for Phyllis Anne, and 
when he had made his selection he was quite sure that 
it was not the right one. When Edith telephoned and 
suggested dancing, he went dully, • • . 

Dick Sherrill spent the day in the time-honored 
regime, which he advised for Phyllis Anne. He slept 
late, read nothing, exercised vigorously and did not so 
much as consider a line of his part. He saw no mem« 
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ber of the family except his valet, until Tie came down 
to partake of the sparse tea which he was wont to de- 
scribe as his dinner. Then he was joined by Marjorie, 
who seemed even by candle-light • . . Sherrill *hated 
dining by daylight and had pulled the curtains close 
across the windows • • . sulky, with eyelids a devastat- 
ing red. Manlike, he hated tears ; and because of it he 
spoke irritably. 

"Where's Phyllis Anne? It's getting late. She 
ought to be here." 

"She's gone out," Marjorie answered laconically as 
she sipped her broth. 

"Out? Good God. • • . Why should she go out? 
Here we've • • •" 

"She left a note for you." 
^What did it say?" 

'She's gone for an afternoon dance with • • • with 
Kelsey Chase. She said she thought it would quiet her 
nerves." 

"So you did read it," Sherrill said. ^'That's bad 
business, Marjorie." 

She made no answer, but she sulked visibly under 
his reproof. Dick watched her with a certain amount 
of contemplation. After a moment, he asked, ^^Is she 
alone with Chase?" 

Marjorie shrugged her shoulders. **How can I teU?" 

"Mrs. Maynard sometimes . • •" 

*'I imagine Edith's chaperoning Phyllis Anne, if that's 
what you mean, P'pa. She cert'nly is rushing her these 
days." 

"Likes her, eh?" 

"Really ... I couldn't say.'* 
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"What would she want her round for? Eh? Tell 
me that." 

**She has her reasons, I expect. And Phyllis Anne's 
a little fool. • . •" 

**I hope she doesn't eat too much," Sherrill said. "I 
don't mind the dancing . . • work off her nerves, per- 
haps. But if they put her down at a table • . . make 
her voice blurry. Would any one's • • • a hearty meal 
just before a performance. . . •'* 

Marjorie's fingers drumming on the table stopped 
him. She fumed at him indignantly . . . "It's all 
Phyllis Anne . • . Phyllis Anne. • • . You don't care 
about anything but Phyllis Anne . . •" 

"What's the matter?" Sherrill asked sharply. **Mar- 
jorie . • • what's the matter?" 

"Phyllis Anne's a little fool . . . gullible. Edith's 
using her just like a pawn • . • suppose she thinks that 
old, sick husband of hers believes she goes all these 
places with her brother . . . and that she's chaperon- 
ing Phyllis Anne. . . •" 

"I wish I understood you, dear," Sherrill said. His 
voice indicated that the situation was too much for him, 

"I wish you weren't so out of date," Mar jorie re- 
turned flatly. "I don't blame Edith. These days it's 
every girl for herself • . • but Phyllis Anne's game is 
beyond me." 

"Has she a game?" Sherrill inquired mildly. 

"You'd take Phyllis Anne's part. That goes with- 
out saying." 

"My dear," Dick said with quick sympathy, "I'm 
taking no one's part. All I want is to have the best 
things of life happen to both of you. • • .^ 
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"The best thing that could happen to me," Mar j one 
said bitterly, "is never to lay eyes on PhyUis Anne 
again. You needn't think, either, that it's her playing. 
I don't care one hoot for that." 

"It's a man, then," Sherrill said. 

"It isn't that she wants him," Marjorie elucidated. 
"He may never find out she doesn't want him. • • • Men 
don't. She says abominable things to him and he thinks 
she's just that much trickier. I'm ashamed of her. 
I'm ashamed of the things she says." 

"To . . . whom?" 

"To • • . every one. She says anything. You have 
to admit that. She has no manners • • ." 

"Have you heard of the comedy that little Princess 
Amelia played against Tessin of Sweden?" Sherrill 
asked after a long silence. It was best to treat a mood 
of Marjorie's sort lightly. Besides there were his own 
nerves to be considered. He had to be at the theater 
in two hours' time. "Tessin came courting her for 
Sweden's king. But he found a princess uncertain as 
an April day . • • moody, sharp, impatient. She 
didn't care about being queen, particularly, having a 
thrilling affair on with a young officer in her brother 
Frederick's army. So she snubbed Tessin while the 
court looked on. Ulrica, her sister, looked on, too 
it was she who advised Amelia • • • and played her own 
hand. Ulrica was sweet and womanly and soft-spoken. 
When Amelia, was rude, she excused her. ^Uncertain,' 
she told Tessin, *as an April day.* When Amelia 
turned her back, she soothed him. Because? Because 
Ulrica wanted to be queen of Sweden. Ulrica suc- 
ceeded. She became queen." 
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"What did Amelia do ?" 

"Lived and died a spinster. Horrid sharp old thing 
before she finished. Baron Trenck • • • the fellow 
who spent all his worth-while years in prison • • • was 
the man concerned. Always thought it would have 
made a good play." 

Marjorie rose impatiently without answering the ob- 
scure hint. "Phyllis Anne cert'nly gets away with a 
lot," she observed from the threshold. **I don't see 
how you can be so calm. After all, she's your daugh- 
ter . . ." 

"She is • . •" Dick said slowly. **And it's an odd 
creepiness, too, that comes over a chap like me, seeing 
himself in replica . • • feminine replica • . . wonder 
what it would have been to have a son. Yes, she's my 
daughter . . ." 

He sat while he smoked three cigarettes one after 
another, and looked at the door that had closed behind 
her. His eyes were tired and his thin face white under 
its thatch of graying hair. Afterwards he pushed back 
from the table, his food uneaten, and went across to 
the living-room to take down Lida's framed pictures of 
the two girls . . . Phyllis Anne and Marjorie . . • 
gay, happy faces and very lovely . • • Marjorie with 
her clear beauty and Phyllis Anne with that quaint 
sparkle playing over her piquant face. They looked 
like little girls to him . . . and they were growing up, 
women already, intense, bitter. 

Phyllis Anne turned up just as her father was start- 
ing for the theater. A taxi-cab had drawn up at the 
curb fully ten minutes before Dick Sherrill came out, 
but she remained hidden. Her slim, white hand beck- 
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oned him mysteriously as he rounded the shrubbery. 
He knew the moment he sat down beside her that she had 
been crying. 

It turned him savage. Never in his thirty years of 
acting had the day of a premiere been anything save a 
sweet dream of peace for Dick Sherrill. He had 
stepped into his dressing room at the appointed hour, 
emerging as from wrappings of cotton wool. Ada had 
seen to that, even when the children were little. He had 
not been disturbed on those milestone days, whatever 
happened. Ada had cared. Ada wasn't there any 
longer, of course. A pang of utter loneliness went 
through him . . . was lost in his anger. 

He mustn't allow anger • • • "Mental calm • • • 
mental calm," he said furiously to himself. But the 
fact was that the chits didn't care. A premiere meant 
nothing to them but new frocks. . . . One daughter 
nibbled her supper opposite him with reddened eyelids 
and robbed him of his appetite ; and within an hour the 
other greeted him with a hint of tears that blurred her 
voice. It was Phyllis Anne's tears, rather than Mar- 
jorie's, that enraged him. He feared them, not for the 
suffering they indicated, but because, amateur that 
Phyllis Anne was, they might mar the evening's produc- 
tion. Pain • • . if it developed emotional qualities 
. • • was worth its misery in Sherrill's mind, so long 
as it was in the abstract so to speak. Pain, concrete 
and uncontrollable . . . even so little as to obscure the 
shades of clear inflection • • . was a different matter. 
He could have shaken Phyllis Anne or spanked her with 
the utmost pleasure. But he was afraid to seem sharp 
for fear that she might break down again ; and he was 
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equally fearful of appearing sympathetic. Sympathy, 
as every man who understands women knows, is the 
worst possiUe treatment. So he sat silent, inwardly 
fuming. 

Phyllis Anne, however, had done with crying. She 
had, for an hour and a half, been flung down on the 
seat of the first taxi she could find after she left Kelsey 
Chase, her head among the cushions, each pause the 
prelude to another passionate outbreak, until she found 
in tears fatigue and in fatigue, relief. She had sobbed 
until she could sob no more and was so tired that she 
no longer cared what might happen. Now, with her 
father beside her, she felt a delicious numbing of the 
senses, a dissolution of grief in that comfortable con- 
tact. She cuddled close to him, like a kitten, and after 
a moment's search he discovered one of his sententious 
sayings drifting into his thought and produced it for 
her, gravely. 

" ^Wherever she can find a man's shoulder to cry 
on, a woman has all the comforts of home.' '^ 

Phyllis Anne smiled a little. **The chauffeur is hun- 
gry and quite cross. He has been driving me very fast 
all the time I cried. I couldn't get out because I didn't 
have enough to pay him." 

"But she wasn't crying about that," Sherrill said 
to himself. 

"Were you ever in love?" she asked, suddenly. 

"Love," he thought. "That's it. Whatever else 
when a woman cries? Good business, too. If it goes 
hard with her, she'll be able to tackle something big 
in a year. Now who the dickens is it? Chase?'* He 
took considerable time to think about it, trying to dis- 
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cover what the situation was by the simple method of 
imagining himself a girl, pretty and convent-bred. But 
Phyllis Anne could not wait for the end of his medita- 
tions. Since he did not answer her first question she 
promptly asked another which was really a pity for 
SherriU had a fine aphorism preparing to the point that 
first love is true love ; after which he could have switched 
to Ada who was first love for him, and thence to the 
proprieties and the need of conserving emotion until one 
could put it to use before an audience. 

"Did you ever care so much for some one," Phyllis 
Anne whispered, "that it • • • it sort of choked you 
when they spoke to you . • • and your throat ached 
with your silence? Somebody that you were . • . sort 
of . . • hungry for . . • every minute?'* 

He heard her and was shocked. This child • . . He 
wondered if she went about asking these amazing ques- 
tions. And how a discreet father answered them. Sud- 
denly he asked, "Who've you been with this afternoon? 
Where've you been?" 

**Nobody much," she said, quietly. "If you're trying 
to pump me, Daddums, I danced a while with Kelsey 
Chase." 

^'Unchaperoned . . . ?" 

**As if that made any difference. Mrs. Maynard 
came, too . . • and Mr. Fosdick, of course." 

"Of course. ^Where the candle flames, there wings 
the moth.' Good line that. I've found it in my soul 
of souls to pity Randal Fosdick. You would not under- 
stand." 

"I understand perfectly," Phyllis Anne said, coldly. 
"I know a Vamp when I see one." 
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"And anyway Mar j told me all about it. Marj wotdd, 
you know. They wanted me to go to dinner with them. 
But I told them I had to go home. I've been driving 
three hours." 

"I see." Sherrill sat silent, thinking. It had oc- 
curred to him that Phyllis Anne was quite a different 
person from the girl in borrowed finery playing a prac- 
tical joke on Lida Page. How fast they grew! 

"Love hurts," she said, suddenly. "I'm afraid • . • 
sometimes. Sometimes, Daddums, I'd almost like to go 
back to the convent and . . • just stay." 

** *Hie thee to a nunnery,' " he murmured. "It's the 
old way of settling a woman's problems. Not for you, 
Phyllis Anne. You'll find a winter on Broadway has the 
same effect. I'll see you abjure the world, the flesh 
and the devil, all right." 

Yet he was seriously disturbed. The thought haunted 
him that Phyllis Anne in the first scene struck a light 
note which served as contrast to the more dramatic 
passages to follow. If her voice went dull with that 
indescribable tremulousness, the thing would flatten. 
A real disaster that . . . worth the losing of a dozen 
lovers. 

"I mean it, Daddums," she said, throatily. **I want 
to get out of the world." 

**Don't act," he said, irritation getting the upper 
hand. But she was not acting and he knew it. 

" Tlirt,' " she said wearily, " *and the world flirts 
with you ; love and you love alone.' " After an instant 
she added for good measure, "*Not wisely, but too 
weU.' " 
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Sherrlll went rigid. "Don't," he said, desperately. 
**Don't talk that way. You can't work ... as you'll 
have to work to-night, Phyllis Anne . . ." 

"That's what you're thinking of, is it? Only the 
play . . ." 

"For God's sake don't play the fool and kill your 
scenes with this bunko." 

"I think I'm like you," she mourned in a tense, stagey 
murmur. "I get a devil, Daddums. I want what I 
want . . . and damn the consequences. I've heard you 
say that." 

"Line from an old play," Sherrill mumbled. " 'Fore 
you ever were bom. It's not a code for youJ"* 

"And what I seem to want," Phyllis Anne continued, 
dreamily, "is kisses • . . and love . . ." 

"Every woman . . ." Sherrill said, complacently. 

"But, ah • • . Daddums • • • not every woman 
compromises her honor • • •'* 

Sherrill took her by both shoulders. "See here, 
Phyllis Anne," he said, hoarsely, "this won't do. You 
can't go saying things like that to me . . . not ex- 
plaining. What d'ye mean? What are you trying to 
tell me?" 

"I don't know . . ." she whispered. "Not exactly. 
I don't know what's happened to me . • ." 

"Go on." 

"It's that I . • . broke a vow. I did. I swore . . • 
I stayed up till midnight on that train . . . and just at 
the stroke of twelve I swore that no man but one should 
kiss me . • . after that first time . . . because that 
was a sort of returnable Christmas gift, Daddums, and 
I didn't mind it • • • although of course I made an 
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awful fuss, like you always do, you know . . • but when 
he wanted to kiss me • . • I mean the other one • . • 
not the first one then • • • I was sort of mad at the 
first one . • • and so I • . • I can't tell you any more 
than that, dear. I positively can't. I hated it • • • 
the kissing • . • slimy, sort of." 

They were down-town, driving through the crowded 
streets. Human figures, trolley-cars, taxi-cabs moved 
out of the black squares that streamed cubistically 
across the pavement from the windows and doors of 
restaurants where the world and his wife were dining^ 
and then were lost again in the dusk. 

"I take it," Sherrill remarked thoughtfully, "that 
two men have kissed you." 

"I broke my vow." 

"My God." Sherrill lifted his hands and apostro- 
phized his Maker. "Give me either the wisdom of a ser- 
pent or the wings of a dove . . . before I go stark mad. 
Phyllis Anne • . • (I hate to tell you this) . . . but 
one kiss ... or two • • • doesn't actually compromise 
a woman's honor • . ." 

"It's a nasty habit," Phyllis Anne observed. 

*^t's a dangerous habit," Sherrill said. "I'd rather, 
of course, you wouldn't try forming it. But . . . this 
time • . • you're not to fret. A kiss . . ." He paused 
and made a graceful gesture with one of his long hands. 
His tone changed spontaneously. "A kiss is nothing 
divided by two." 

"An old line, I s'pose," Phyllis Anne sulked. 

"Probably they were amateurs," Sherrill said in 
answer. **0r you'd likely have liked it." 
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**They weren't. Either of them. And I did like it 
• • . rather." 

As the taxi-cab stopped before the stage entrance, 
Sherrill and his younger daughter exchanged a smile. 
**Come down at fifteen minute call," he said as he held 
open the door to let her pass in, "I'll run through some 
exercises that'll loosen up your vocal cords." 

He had hot milk waiting for her when she tapped at 
the door ; and he gave her a merciless drill and a defi- 
nite sharp sentence or two about what she owed to the 
piece in which she was performing. He watched her 
tensely, from the wings, which was quite against his 
principles, waiting to hear the expected blurring of that 
clear voice. But he need not have worried. Phyllis 
Anne would hardly have recognized her own name if he 
had spoken it behind her. The very prospect of a part 
to play quickened her visibly, made her walk more 
lightly as if she weighed less, made her speak with a 
new timber in her voice. She simply went out upon the 
stage in the first scene of Ran's play and did the thing 
she had to do without understanding how or why. Her 
acting was herself. She intensified sensations she had 
already had or imagined she might have, giving them 
a greater prominence for the moment than they pos- 
sessed in her life. She had the art of being herself on 
the stage; and Sherrill, recognizing that, had his mo- 
ment that night when he doubted if there were anything 
more for Phyllis Anne to learn. He held himself sternly 
to being a final judge whom nothing could deceive. He 
tried to judge not by her superficial appearances • . . 
her voice, her gestures, her quick study, her carefully 
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given cues . • • but by the essential idea, the ultimate 
expression which she contrived. 

**A creepy thing,'* he whispered to Greorge Wagner 
beside him. "To see her do exactly as I'd have done. 
Gad • • . to think that girl's my daughter. • . . Mine. 
I'm feeling it, Greorge, almost for the first time . • .'* 

However poignant the moments were for Richard 
Sherrill . . . like tiny stabs against his tense nerves 
• • • they passed by Randal Fosdick like a dream. He 
remembered Bob sending out for a cup of coffee when 
he came in at seven and found that Ran had refused a 
dinner date and eaten nothing; and his queer sense of 
depression at the thought of Bob's disappointment 
when the play failed. He cared nothing about his own. 
It was quite negligible. He remembered meeting the 
others in the lobby of the theater with the music from 
the orchestra flooding their greetings. His sister, he re- 
membered • . • her gay, happy face close to his own 
and beyond her Lida Page and Edith in a shimmering^ 
sinuous gown. He smiled at her, thinking of Phyllis 
Anne and her fish-tail train. He remembered, rather 
vividly, the square of light before him which meant that 
the curtain had risen, and his thought, "Now it has be« 
gun. Now for it," and then the sharp thrust of sensa* 
tion which meant that Phyllis Anne had stepped out 
upon the stage. 

Out of it all, it seemed only Phyllis Anne that he re- 
membered. He caught himself watching the faces of 
critics he knew in the audience • • • Hammond, Bruce 
Worrall, Sells • • • and wondering what they would 
have to say of her and this first step of hers along the 
up-road of her career. She was wonderf ul^ he thought. 
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and doubted his own judgment. He cared too much to 
be quite sane. He remembered laughter about him, 
sudden, meaningless applause, periods when he waited 
for the curtain to rise again, faces turned toward the 
box where he was sitting, the sense that the thing was 
hurrying fast to its close. Was it so short? Or had 
he been there aeons, dreaming of Phyllis Anne, trium- 
phant, famous? 

He remembered a bustle of voices as they pushed out 
to Cart's car. He remembered talking a great deal 
to Cart as they drove home and hearing the low murmur 
of Carol and Lida chatting behind them; and saying 
nothing once they had arrived and were at the long 
table in the dining room . . • Sherrill and Wagner, 
complacent, quietly jubilant, smiling. Bob and Old 
Ware frankly excited and exclamatory, saying the same 
things over and over • • • Lida behind the coffee urn 
in her old place, talking tete-a-tete with Dick . . . and 
at the other end of the table Carter Page, with Edith on 
one side in shimmering silken black and jet and Phyllis 
Anne upon the other in shimmering, silken green and 
jade. 

Phyllis Anne amused him, but only for a moment. 
The longing for understanding, the desire for speech 
that had been creeping up within him for so long, flooded 
through his whole being like a sea at full tide flooding an 
inlet. And in the first lull of the excited, after-supper 
talk, he put his hand on Lida's arm. 

"I want to talk to you," he said thickly. "When? 
Where? I must.'* 

"Go smoke a cigarette in Cart's bookroom. I'll come 
in just a moment." 
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She came in ten and stood beside him, where he had 
risen, her eyes searching his face with question. 

**I wish you'd let me off my promise, Lida," he begsui 
at once. "Will you?" 

"Promise? . . .'' 

**You remember." He pushed a pillow behind her as 
she dropped down on the long davenport, and seating 
himself beside her, recalled that it was in this very place 
he had given Phyllis Anne the Christmas gift he could 
not now ask her to return, **The one I made you • . • 
about Phyllis Anne.'' 

"Because you • • •" she murmured, and he fancied 
that her mobile lips had tightened a little. 

"Because I abused your hospitality," he said with 
grim directness. "May I have it back?" 

**Why do you want it back?" she asked, quietly. 

**Good Lord," Randy burst forth. "You've no notion 
of the thing you're asking. Never to speak out. Never 
to give a look that might hint what I'm feeling. Never 
to let a phrase betray me . . • and the words forever 
hammering in my mind. I stick to yes and no, mostly, 
for fear the thing I must not say will say itself. I sit 
on my hands, for fear they'll go over hers. I keep a 
table or a chair between us • • • she thinks I'm a stiff 
from Stiffville, I'll bet my hat. It's a wonder I don't 
telephone her in my sleep." 

Lida looked away. She was wondering whether 
Phyllis Anne had ever looked straight into those des- 
perate eyes and what she read in them. Or was Phyllis 
Anne up to reading eyes in one syllable? 

She said, irrelevantly, "What's the idea of doing 
Edith?" 
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Ran grinned. ^^Did you see through that? She put 
it all over me one afternoon a week ago. I've expected 
Edith to be furious.'^ 

"She doesn't realize it. Marjorie does, though. Her 
eyes fairly snap whenever she looks at Phyllis Anne." 

"Edith's her friend, of course. She may resent the 
caricature of it." 

"Marjorie's hardly so intense as that, I fancy. There 
is no moment when Ede may not get the thing. She has 
her to the final dot of the eyes." Lida gave a queer 
exasperated shrug and Randy took heart and answered 
it. 

"She needs a little bringing up, eh, Lide? The 
cheeky little devil." 

"H'm . . . m." 

"Beg pardon?" 

"Perhaps." 

"She's not had much, you'll admit. Except the rules 
they pasted on at boarding school. Now if • • • if I 
had the right • . •" 

"Very altruistic of you. Ran." 

"Rot. It's only that . . ." 

"And unbelievably masculine. A man falls in love 
with a girl as she is • • • imperfections and all; and 
the moment he finds that he is in love with her, he be- 
gins nagging her for her faults." 

"I don't mean that." He flung the possibility aside. 

"You would mean it about half an hour after you'd 
put the ring on her finger. Take it from an old, wise 
woman. Laddie. • • • It doesn't do. Most love roots in 
self-love, after all. That making-over process scalds 
the root." 
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He wondered if a description of Phyllis Anne's mid- 
night escapade six weeks before would not point his 
argument, but he decided against it. He could not 
give her away, even to Lida Page. '^There's a good bit 
PhyUis Anne doesn't know," he said, awkwardly. 

"She belongs to a sex that learns rapidly." 

**But . • . I care such a lot. I've come to the end 
of my rope • • •" 

"Do you?" Lida asked, ignoring his second statement. 
**How much. Ran?" 

^^It's plain enough." The thing had been so sharp a 
reality to him these months that it seemed incredible 
to find the world going stupidly about its business, un- 
aware. "I love her." 

"As much," Lida questioned, "as . . . Edith?" 

"It's not the same. It's quite . . . diiferent." 

"Is it?" She turned her eyes aside carelessly. "I 
wondered." 

"I'm a fool, I expect," he said, presently. "I thought 
you'd understand." 

Lida laughed. "I do," she answered him. "Better 
than you know." 

"Then you know I'm half -mad about her." 

"Yes. I know that. But you haven't told me how 
much you love her." 

"What do you mean?" 

"PhyUis Anne is very young," she said, quietly. **Are 
you thinking of her or just . . . of loving her?" 

"She may be young," he said, stubbornly, "but she's 
no fool." 

**She's no fool," Lida repeated. "She is . . . differ- 
ent (which would have been your next remark, doubt- 
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less) and she is Sherrill's daughter . . • at the very 
beginning of a profession more exacting than any 
other." 

"Can't you see, Lida? That's the danger. She has 
started away from me already. If I don't speak now, 
I'd best forget the whole business. She's started away 
and I want to call her back. I want her. I could make 
her happy. I could make her happier, loving her as I 
do, than . • • than the men she'll meet and hear make 
love five years from now when she's had fame and money 
and everything the world and George Wagner can give 
her." 

"She'll be twenty-three." 

"She'll be a million. She'll be as old as *She' and as 
wise, Sherrill . • • says that matrimony can't compete 
with a career for a woman . • . and he'll teach hen 
Men . • • lovers • • • they'll be just a bridge to her 
triumphs, if she goes on • • • I can't bear it. She'd 
forget here with me . . . she's only just begun. The 
thing's not in her blood." 

"How do you know what's in her blood? . . . After 
all, she is Sherrill's daughter." 

"I'll chance that," Rand said, grimly. "If I can speak 
out, I believe • . . I could make her care. I coidd. If 
she goes on, I'm done for. A year • • • two years . • . 
and she's got so far beyond me that my voice 
won't reach her. I'd be shouting across soundless 
spaces . . •" 

"But that's it. Do you want to keep her from going 
far . • . and fast? Do you want to offer her your love 
when perhaps the thing she ought to have is fame and 
triumph? . . . I'm not saying you're wrong. Ran. No 
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more I'm Baying that Dick Sherrill's right.'' She broke 
off and was silent, rubbing her nose thoughtfully. **I 
know that I can trust you. Ran." She gave a breath 
of emphasis to the penultimate word and he fell . . . 
• "Absolutely, Lida." 

"Good. I can't give you back your promise. Ran. I 
hold you to it.** 

His body stiffened. He rose, pulling himself erect, 
his gaze locked with hers; and she met it with a flash 
of understanding of the successive moods . . . hurt, 
bewilderment, questioning, anger, defeat that shifted 
through it. After a moment the warmth died out of 
his eyes. His jaw set grimly. He swung about and 
went out without a word. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

LiDA sat still and looked for a long time at the open 
doorway from which he had vanished. There was a 
half-smile on her mouth but her lashes glistened with 
tears. Once, she half-rose to follow him, but she sank 
back with a little shake of the head. She could hear 
the party breaking up outside. She heard Edith speak 
her own name and then Cart, answering that she had 
probably gone up to the children. She made no move 
to refute the suggestion. It was a comfortable thing, 
there in her own house to have none of the duties of a 
hostess, to be but a transient guest herself, accepting 
the hospitality of the Sherrills. The outer door had 
opened and closed once or twice, but there was still the 
murmur of men's voices in the vestibule, the smell 
of freshly lighted cigars. Then the door banged a 
second time. She heard Cart's step along the haU and 
moved to a low bench at the side of the fireplace leaving 
the davenport to Sherrill and her husband. 

"Randy's rather low in his mind," she said, abruptly, 
"Did you notice?" 

Sherrill laughed. "Natural," he said. "For the 

twenties. Given a success • • • one such success as 

most duffers work half a lifetime to achieve, given a sure 

thing, a hit, all his own, that ought to send him winging 

to the seventh heaven. And he's low. He'll go a long 

way, that lad." 
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"You think it's more than a • • • flash in the pan?'* 

"I don't think we've made a mistake about that young 
man," Sherrill said, complacently. "We want to get 
him to New York this MI. Wagner and I have talked 
it for weeks. George'lrbroach it to him later. He 
made an appointment with Ran to-morrow at ten. A 
new play. It seems Ran spoke of a new play to Kil- 
gore." 

"Good," Cart said. 

"Valuable, he'll be, if he comes across as well a second 
time. The boy has creative sense • . . puts a thing 
across. And Wagner • • • seems as if the reaction 
has come a bit soon, if he's down now. It's a woman, 
of course." 

"He made a promise." 

"I get you." Sherrill's lip curled. **That situation is 
clear to a blind man. She*s playing dog in the manger. 
I've no patience with her." 

Lida considered, her chin in her hand. "/ wasn't talk- 
ing about Edith," she said, finally. "But I expect you 
were, Dicky. We've none of us much patience with 
her. Though I think she did care for Ran • • . a little. 
Never quite so much, of course, as she cares for herself." 

"Bad business," Sherrill said. "A light-headed, cold- 
hearted flirtation based on sheer boredom. If Maynard 
dies . • ." 

"He's . . . dying," Cart said. He puffed his pipe 
silently and looked at Lida. "It'll be a month ... six 
weeks, perhaps." 

"She's likely to throw the boy down, even so," Sherrill 
retorted. "And a man carries scars from an encounter 
of that sort. Although . . ." he chuckled, looking at 
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Lida. ^^I can tell yotty dear heart, that half a dozen 
women loved and lost won't give him the heartache of 
one he doesn't love and can't lose." 

"Are you speaking from experience, Dick?" she 
asked. He was the sort who ridiculed rumor with a 
mock acknowledgment and moved in the world, rakish 
and debonair, avoiding scandal cleverly. 

"I walk my tight-rope fairly," he answered with a 
humorous, dramatic shrug. "Wicked enough to interest 
the sub-debs . . . quick-witted enough to play safe 
with the divorcees • . • but it takes serpent's wisdom. 
These younger fry • • . Jove. If I weren't engaged 
bringing up daughters, I'd take the lad under my own 
wing. I would, indeed. It's for Phyllis Anne that Wag- 
ner wants his play." 

In spite of herself, Lida gasped. "A play for Phyllia 
Anne already? Dick, isn't that • • • soon?" 

Sherrill nodded. "It means intensive training, these 
next months . • • hard work and plenty of it. But, 
you see, dear heart, she has youth. And Broadway ex- 
ploits youth. They . . . batten on the young, down 
there. We ape it, we who've grown past it. Even if 
Phyllis Anne should fail, her youth will save her. If 
she should make her hit • . •" 

"Wagner is mad about her, isn't he?" 

**And Wagner makes women," Sherrill answered. 
"She'll succeed ..." 

"You're training her yourself, Dick?" 

"This summer. Carter gave me leave to-day to stay 
on while you go north with the kiddies." 

**I know. I miLst go, right away. I want Junior up 
there in the pines. It will be a comfort to think of 
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the house open here.**- She smfled at him and in the 
midst of it dropped her bomb into his lap. ^What if 
Phjilis Anne should fall in love? What would you 
. . . and Greorge Wagner • • . do then?** 

**It's inevitable.^* He tried to speak carelessly . . . 
did not quite manage carelessness. ^^She's a woman 
• • • and a woman can no more help responding to 
love than a violin can help giving forth music when the 
bow is drawn. ^Woman is the Stradivarius and Love 
is the bow.' It matters nothing at all about the 
player.'* He leaned back well-pleased with his effort, 
Lida could see him pigeon-holing it for repetition. 
*^Marriage? . • . God forbid." 

**She'd be safer married, Dick.** 

"Wouldn't do. She can't do two things well.** 

**Rot," Carter Page drawled. **She's a bom actress 
• • • Phyllis Anne. You can't keep her from doing 
well. ... If you'd seen her Christmas . . .'* 

"You think I'm an old fool, don't you? But I can't 
have that. There's too much at stake. Marriage is for 
Marjorie, perhaps. Let her marry as young as she 
pleases. If she makes as good a wife as Ada, I'll be 
satisfied • • • and some man may be in luck. But 
Phyllis Anne • . • with all that heavy bundle of aspi- 
rations that she carries, she's a baby, really.'* 

"Blind . . ." Lida said, softly, but SherriU did not 
hear. 

"A will-o'-the-wisp. There'U be a dozen loves before 
she settles. She's coming into the romantic age." 

"She's long, long past it.** 

"Think I don't know my own girl?" 

"Are you trying to pump me^ Dick?" What she 
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thought was that for a man who knew women as inti- 
mately as his press-agent said he did, Sherrill was 
strangely obtuse. "Two to one . . • that Phyllis Anne 
is married in the year." 

"Double that," Cart said. "Marriage is the normal 
life for every woman . . . and you've made a woman 
of her, over night. And an outrageously normal woman, 
too, under her whims and fancies." 

"I won't have it," Sherrill said. **God's own job, 
handling girls. I wish their mother'd lived. Mar- 
jorie's set in her mold. Crack of doom will find her 
just the same. But I've got to guide Phyllis Anne. 
Keep her so busy she can't get into mischief." 

**You can't occupy every waking moment." 

"I'll engage a watch-dog for the odd ones," he said 
triumphantly. "I've thought of that. Ran Fosdick'll 
be seeing something of her. No nonsense about him. 
Steady as your old Rover, and his affections safely 
engaged. Phyllis Anne is a cute kid to him. We've 
talked her over." 

"Have you?" 

"Between us, I fancy we'll keep her out of love." 

Lida sat quietly intrenched behind a faint smile. 
"How clever you are, Dick," she said at last. "You do 
know a great deal about women, don't you?" 

"I wish I knew more," he admitted, humbly. "But at 
that, Lida, almost any man knows women better than 
any other woman can." 

"Oh, for heaven's sake don't get that stuff off to me. 
I can't stand it." 

" *He educates himself,' " he went on imperturbably. 
" *At the expense of his ideals/ " 
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"You've something still to learn, my dear," she said. 
"The art for you at this stage is the art of acquies- 
cence. You've put yourself at last unreservedly into a 
woman's hands." 

He frowned suddenly, and looked at her. "That is a 
contretemps I have avoi(}ed all my life," he assured 
her, and a moment after he asked irritably, "What 
d'ye mean?" 

The telephone rang under the stairs before she an- 
swered. They could hear Cart's exclamation, his brisk 
questions. 

"I'll be there in fifteen minutes," he said, and stopped 
on the threshold to beckon Lida. "It's Maynard," he 
said. **Edith wants you to come with me. I wish you'd 
call up Bob Gregory, Dick. Maynard's asking for a 
lawyer." 
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CHAPTER XV 

The hotel manager, anxious and sympathetic, was 
waiting in the lobby and himself took Cart and Lida up 
in the elevator to Maynard's floor. The door was 
opened by a competent-looking nurse who led them into 
the familiar, empty living-room that seemed already 
strangely shadowed and silent. While Page flung off his 
coat and went down the hall to the sick-ropm, Lida stood 
still, beside the table, turning the pages of a magazine, 
glancing vaguely about her ... at the fire that smoul- 
dered darkly on the hearth, at the dim, shaded lights, at 
the crimson roses lifting from a white alabaster bowl. 

Presently, Bob Gregory came and she went to tap at 
the door behind which the others were closeted. She 
caught a glimpse of Edith, her black hair knotted loosely 
at the nape of her neck, just above the filmy laces of her 
loose silken robe ; and she heard her voice rising protest- 
ingly above the incoherent muttering of Maynard. He 
was lying back, his eyes half-open, his face darkly 
flushed. As the door opened his ceaseless murmur 
stopped abruptly and he looked quietly at Lida. 

"Is it the lawyer?" he asked. 

"Yes, dear," Edith stammered with a frightened 
glance at her cousin. She came out as Bob went in 
to join Lida on the wide, pillowed sofa that stood be- 
fore the fire. 

"Cart hasn't said anything," she whispered. She 
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looked pitifully afraid, her white, gleaming skin pale, 
her eyes filled with dread. "I don't see why he sent for 
Bob. It isn't his will. He made that two years ago 
when we were married." 

She went back when Carter Page called her and sat, 
while hours passed, beside the bed, holding the sick 
man's nerveless fingers in her own. He moved his head 
lazily now and then and smiled at her. "Hard for you, 
my dear," he whispered once. After that he grew 
drowsy. . • . He died at that ebb hour of dawn when 
tides turn again, home. 

But long before that Bob had told Randy Fosdick 
why Maynard had sent for him. Indeed, he wakened 
him the moment he came in and stood at the foot of 
Ran's bed, his coat still flung across his shoulders, a 
curious flickering smile on his face. 

**It was a will," he said. "A new one that Cart and 
the trained nurse witnessed. There's another one down 
in his deposit box, but this cancels it of course. This 
one's unbreakable if a will can be. He must have 
thought about it • . • brooded over it, you might say 
... a long time.'* 

"Seems a farce," Randy yawned. "There's nobody 
but Edith to inherit. And the old chap was crazy 
about Edith." 

"Sure. He was crazy about her all right." 

"Left her everything, didn't he?" 

"In trust," Bob explained. "Just as long as she 



never marries.'* 



Randy sat up, his mouth slightly open, but he did 
not speak at once. A penetrating look came into his 
eyes as he searched Bob's face. 
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"You got to read the will?" he asked at last. 

"Day after to-morrow." 

"There'll be only Edith • • • alone. You got to go 
there after the funeral and read that bit of spite to 
her?" 

"Yes." 

"You got my sympathy. Boy." 

"I've got my own," Bob said. "I'm telling yov^ I 
think it's a rotten deal. I can't help wondering what 

But Mrs. Maynard said nothing of note. She lis- 
tened to Bob's reading of the will and his brief expla- 
nation. She took from him almost negligently the not 
inconsiderable check he proffered her as her first quar- 
ter's income and made no comment when he gave her 
a bit of gratuitous advice as to banking methods. Af- 
terward, she went her usual, graceful, pleasant way. 
She stayed on in the apartment which Maynard had 
taken on a year's lease and amused herself with Mar- 
jorie and Phyllis Anne. By the time the theatrical 
season closed she was seeing Phyllis Anne in particular 
almost every day. They drove with Kelsey and Ran 
Fosdick several times a week and went swimming from 
the beach at the foot of the terraces. 

"I do wonder sometimes why you put yourself out to 
be so nice to me," Phyllis Anne said dreamily one day. 
They were sitting on the stationary raft beneath the 
diving tower, after a radiant half hour of aimless drift- 
ing through the still, cool water. Above them were 
high, wind-driven clouds and gulls flapping lazily in 
the blue. 

"You funny child. Because I like you, of course. 
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And because,'* she added in a tender note, "Kel likes 
you so." 

"Does he?" Phyllis Anne asked, her innocent eyes 
widening as with joy, "I wonder if he really does." 

"I thought," KePs sister said, softly, *Hhat you 
would know that by now." 

"I don't know quite everything," Phyllis Anne said. 
"He seems to like Marj very much too. And I'm 
quite, quite sure that Daddums would rather he would." 

"But why . . . ?" 

"It's funny. Of course Kel is a darb, really. Oh, I 
don't know. I think perhaps he is afraid I'll get inter- 
ested or something. And he's dead set against that 
until after I've picked all the plums on Broadway. 
That takes a long time . . ." 

"You're absurdly young." 

"Yes. But I feel old, some days. Quite old enough 
to fall in love. Daddums really can't expect to keep 
me from that. It's foolish of him to try. He's awfully 
funny and old-fashioned. ... I can't help wondering 
where he's kept himself all these years so • • • so un- 
spotted from the world, sort of." 

"Not in a convent," Mrs. Maynard said, dryly. 

"No. You learn things there. Don't you?" Phyllis 
Anne agreed. After a moment, she added politely, 
**Kel really swims very well, doesn't he?" 

"He does everything well." 

"But nothing quite so well as Randy, do you think?" 

Mrs. Maynard laughed a little to express a matronly 
forbearance with Phyllis Anne's young, frank ways 
that she was very far from feeling. Her eyes lowered 
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to the circlet of diamonds that her late husband had put 
upon her finger and she began slipping it up and down 
thoughtfully. 

"Randy is a dear," she said at last. "A subtle sort 
• . . older than his years." 

"It's that, I suppose," Phyllis Anne mused, digging 
a finger nail into the soft, splintering wood on the plank 
on which she sat. "That makes you so fond of him." 

Mrs. Maynard decided, promptly, that the truth was 
the better part of valor. 

"I avi fond of him," she averred. "He is, really, the 
oldest friend I have • . . and the best. He gave me his 
friendship anew this year, as a Christmas gift." 

**He gave me a Christmas gift, too," Phyllis Anne 
said, but she did not go on to explain what it was. 
Her eyes dwelt for a long moment on Mrs. Maynard's 
wedding ring. 

"I have no doubt," Edith said, indulgently, "that he 
is very fond of the little girl that is really you. • . . 
You are a fetching thing, Phyllis Anne. Ran thinks 
of you as a cute kiddy. He • • . likes you, I'm sure." 

"Yes. I like him, too, rather. I hate seeing him 
turned into a tame robin for life." 

"What a queer thing to say." She caught the sig- 
nificant gaze that Phyllis Anne had fastened on her 
ring; and she slipped it off and held it, a wickedly, 
sparkling thing, in the hollow of her palm. 

"Is it? You see Kelsey told me about Mr. May- 
nard's will," Phyllis Anne said, innocently. "Kelsey 
really talks a good deal, doesn't he? I'm • • • sorry 
for you." 
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'Are you, indeed?" 

'You see you're . . . fettered, really. Aren't you? 
And I'm • • • free." 

For answer Edith raised a white arm and suddenly 
flung the ring as far as she had strength to fling it. 
It hung, sparkling an instant above the water, like a 
mote in the sunshine, fell. They could not see where 
it had disappeared. When a moment had passed she 
turned her head and smiled at Phyllis Anne ... a 
silent, inscrutable smile. Phyllis Anne smiled back, 
frankly. After that they managed to see each other 
of tener than ever. 

The summer passed draggingly. Sherrill closed his 
play the last hot week in June, agreeing to open with the 
same caste in New York the middle of October. The 
rest of the company drifted away, but he and Phyllis 
Anne stayed on at Lida's. Randy saw little of him, un- 
less he went to the house, and that was not often 
practicable. 

For one thing, he was working on a play. Wagner 
had hinted that a play ... a costume play of wigs 
and patches, black against rosy, dimple cheeks . . . 
might prove acceptable by Christmas, say. Of course, 
it might not. But Wagner had the public pulse under 
his finger. Randy took the hint and built up a comedy 
about the little sister of a King of France ... a thing 
compounded of sheer youth and laughter, of the gay, 
brash courage known to unworn spirits and shot 
through with the poignant ache of youth. In the first 
act the Princess introduced a Dead Rat, startling, shat- 
tering the stiff formality of the court. But Randy felt 
that that was the only hint of Phyllis Anne . . . save 
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that the sister of the King was Phyllis Anne, Inevitably 
. . . puckish, elusive, whimsical. How could she be 
anything else when his brain and heart were full of her? 
When he was seeing her every day? 

The writing of that play was the hardest, most sus- 
tained effort Ran ever remembered. He shirked shame- 
fully at the Bookshop to Old Ware's expressed delight; 
and his vacation was utterly foregone. He worked 
through the cool summer mornings, with the breeze 
from Lake Michigan ruffing his papers ; and again far 
into the night, when he could look down on street lights 
far below and hear the faint, incessant tread of passing 
feet and the murmur of voices coming up to his window 
like a song. 

In his soul there woke the passion for success. The 
thought of it harried him with an incessant restlessness. 
Its urge was like a force within that drove him in spite 
of himself. He made plans far-reaching, laid out an 
incorruptible scheme for making time on the road that 
he had chosen. Only so, triumph following triumph, 
could he keep up with Phyllis Anne. She danced so 
lightly, so surely along that road to the mountain-top. 
Its hard places were made smooth for her. Sherrill was 
there to give her a hand when she had need of it. There 
was no doubt of what awaited Phyllis Anne. . . . 

Ran turned cold and sick at times with the thought of 
failure . . . woke daily, impatient to use that day's 
hours for gain; set his teeth and fought off weariness 
until he plunged through it and emerged, cool and eager 
to work on. It seemed to him that he had never worked 
before. He wondered what he had done before he knew 
Phyllis Anne, in days when he wrote three lines of a 
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poem in the forenoon and worked easily, unrapidly 
from one to six at the Bookshop; or in those days of 
feature writing when he could calculate with a tape- 
measure every Sunday morning what the week's income 
would be and did no more than he needed for his simple 
wants. 

He tried, Heaven knows, to stay away from Phyllis 
Anne. He reasoned it deftly. He was youtig and there 
were years ahead. So long as she was not actually mar- 
ried to another man, his hope was nurtured by his very 
fears. If success came ... if he kept step with her 
on the uproad, something might happen some time. But 
the longing, held in abeyance only while he worked, to 
see her and talk with her, would prove too strong for 
him and carry him to whatever place Phyllis Anne was 
likely that day to be. Most often she was in Edith 
Maynard's company, part of that curious uncomfort- 
able foursome that met as Edith planned and did the 
things that Edith, during her monotonous days, found 
amusing. Ran had at best a forced liking for Kelsey 
Chase, and a continuously lagging interest in Chase's 
sister; but the arrangement gave him a bitter-sweet 
hour or two with Phyllis Anne, and a line on Phyllis 
Anne's courting by the other man, and he forced him- 
self to be satisfied with that. Afterward, looking back, 
he found that the mostr potent factor in the game of 
hide-and-seek which they played through that summer 
was the fact that Phyllis Anne was engaged in work 
as real and hard as his. 

That was Richard Sherrill's affair. Bludgeoned by 
his own intense love for his calling, Dick, for the first 
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time in his life, gave himself up to the furtherance of 
an existence not exclusively his own. He had a new 
and bewildering sense that fatherhood at times proved 
an unexpectedly ineffective relation and he expended 
all his effort on Phyllis Anne. Under his regime she 
grew in grace. The little hard bud of her girlhood 
expanded into exquisite bloom. Partly, it was a matter 
of the physical training to whose details Dick gave 
an unfaltering attention. Phyllis Anne went to bed 
with the birds all those lovely summer nights and took 
in store for the winter eight . . . nine . . . ten hours 
sleep. She rose at seven for a morning dip with her 
father at the beach and rode miles with him along 
the parkways on the little mare he chose for her. 

"And mind," he cautioned her when she rebelled 
against her early hours and simple, scanty meals, "this 
is what you'll be doing all your life. This is to be habit. 
Vicissitudes of travel may upset the schedule for a day 
or two, but you're to revert to it the first moment you 
can. Else you'll be sorry. I give you that, Phyllis 
Anne." 

He gave her more than that, persistently. He worked 
out strange secret theories of his own, devised through 
his years of self-training and of watching the failures 
of many women who had begun gloriously. He hired 
a fencing teacher and he had Phyllis Anne box in a 
near-by gymnasium. Although she danced beautifully, 
he paid the highest priced teacher in the city for a les- 
son, three times a week in interpretative dancing. It 
was for the sake of her carriage, he told her, and 
stressed the matter of walking. At home, after the Be- 
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lasco method, he laid a four-inch plank along the upper 
hall and taught her to walk the length of it up and down 
again, at first slowly and then faster and faster until 
she could go swiftly the whole of the way, without look- 
ing, without deviating from that narrow line. He 
taught her to sit and rise. He taught her, patient 
hour after hour, to enter a room, to leave a room, to 
close a door behind her. 

He taught her words, their perfect enunciation, their 
finer meanings. For two hours each forenoon she was 
closeted with him in Cart Page's book-room, reeling off 
lists of words from the columns of the dictionary, with 
their synonyms, differentiated • • • as a test in quick, 
accurate memorization. For two hours after lunch she 
read poetry aloud to him, as he had said she should; 
and plays from Shakespeare and Moliere to **Lady 
Windermere's Fan" and "Charlie's Aunt" and "Salva- 
tion Nell." But he permitted her to study no parts, to 
learn nothing those weeks by rote. 

**This is the preliminary," he told her, explaining. 
**This is the foundation that is hidden forever below 
the ground. Nothing, this summer, is for show." 

He taught her tirelessly to work, to understand, to 
develop the power never to shirk a detail. More than 
everything he companioned her and learned something 
himself . . . the queer sweetness of girlhood that has 
sweeping horizons and a wide view over great hills yet 
to be climbed and shadowed valleys yet to be traversed. 
He watched her blossom under his touch as other women 
had blossomed with his light love-making, seeing the 
world through his wise eyes, hearing its wisdom from 
his sententious lips. 
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It proved a trifle strenuous for Phyllis Anne. 
Toward September she grew thinner and the quaint 
mouth with its suggested dimples drooped persistently. 
She seemed subdued as if something of her irrepressible 
youth had ebbed. 

"What's the matter?" Lida asked when she came 
down from the Bungalow to see about school clothes 
for Junior. **This is the kind of a morning when every 
woman would like to be starting on her honeymoon 
again. . . • Isn't it, Dick? And the child ate prac- 
tically nothing at all. Have you been working her 
too hard?" 

"I couldn't work her too hard. She plunges into it 
as she dives into that lake yonder. Loves it. . . ." 

"Humph." 

"She's perfectly happy.'* 

"Is she?" 

Sherrill made a gesture conveying his inner exasper- 
ation. **I think so. Of course, I've found that Phyllis 
Anne's quite incalculable." 

**You've learned a great lesson . . ." Lida mur- 
mured, but he pursued his thought unhearing. 

**I'm her own father and I can't make her out. Half 
the time I've no notion what she's thinking." 

**And she's a woman, too," Lida suggested carelessly, 
and startled him. 

**That isn't it. I've had experience with women. 
Enough at least to know that there are certain things 
a man ought always to avoid when he has dealings of 
any sort with them . . . ana that there's no possible 
chance of his avoiding those things. But Phyllis Anne 
isn't to be judged by that. She is beyond experience." 
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"She's in love.»» 

"Nonsense." 

**Deeply in love. And it's too bad, too. Phyllis 
Anne's at the age when almost anything in trousers 
ought to interest her a little. Life should be just one 
Grand Right and Left for a girl like that. And it 
isn't for Phyllis Anne . . . poor kiddy." 

Sherrill held his tongue out of sheer pity for the 
woman's perceptions, obscured, woman-like, by senti- 
ment. But he did detail the conversation later to Fos- 
dick, who had dropped in late one evening after Phyllis 
Anne had gone to bed, and smoked an hour with Sherrill 
on the terrace. 

**They do jump at conclusions," he said. "Even as 
clever a woman as Lida. Who is there for the chit to 
fall in love with? I've taken every spare moment she's 
had for weeks. Answer me that." 

"She sees a lot of Kelsey Chase." 

**Good God ... I hope not. He's such a dull dog."» 

**Thank you, sir." 

**Why the gratitude? What any girl would see in a 
blockhead, pure and simple. . . . She's seen you, too, 
hasn't she, over at Mrs. Maynard's?" 

"Yes." 

"And she's not in love with you,** Sherrill said with 
what seemed unnecessary emphasis. **She never men- 
tions your name. Matter of fact, she doesn't mention 
any one's. That proves the thing." 

"World's full of men . . ." 

"Yes . . . I've thought I knew women. That's what 
drives me mad with Phyllis Anne. Love. . . . No . . . 
It's something else." 
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"Something I found at your house once, sir." Randy 
presented a crumpled bit of paper as he spoke and the 
two men perused it, their glowing cigarettes dimly 
lighting the paper. 

"What's it mean?" Sherrill asked. "Lidifference 
• • • adoringly reproachful • • • something familiar 
about that?" 

"Then you . . ." 

"Some old line, m bet. *Snakish color' . . . What's 
that?" 

"I thought perhaps you might help me to make it 
out." 

"Not me. It's sheer nonsense, eh? Drivel.'* 

Randy rescued the thing from the brick beneath 
Sherrill's feet, and under cover of darkness tucked it 
back into his billbook. He remembered that the crum- 
pled sheet had held the warmth of Phyllis Anne's fin- 
gers when he picked it up, and exiled as he felt himself 
to be, the thought of that warmth and sweetness was 
oddly comforting. 

"If she hadn't, the making of a danmed good actress, 
I'd marry her out of hand to the first two-fisted man 
I met," Sherrill grunted. "I dread what she'll do to 
New York . . . that Phyllis Anne. I can lie awake 
nights and picture that. Sometime that girl's going 
to meet trouble." 

Randy smiled, walking home, but it was not a mirth- 
ful smile. New York, the wonderful, reared before him, 
misty, dreamlike, beckoning his youth. He would be 
there in the fall to see what Phyllis Anne was to do to 
it and what it was to do to Phyllis Anne. And he 
dreaded it. The time might come when he would have 
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enough so that the phrase concerning the endowment 
of worldly goods would not make even the rector chuckle 
when he spoke it . . . but it seemed a long way off. 
And the idea of the big-brother role to which he held 
himself consistently was growing positively repugnant. 
"It's aU I can do,'' he told himself. "All I'm fit for." 
In spite of self -scorn, his word to Lida held him back 
from doing more. It was a high price for one kiss . . . 
but the kiss had been worth the price. He came back 
soberly to that. It was only Bob who found the situa- 
tion amusing. 

*'Fatherliness has made Sherrill a doddering fool, 
that's all," he said. *'Plain as the nose on her face. 
The girl's done." 

'•Whaddya mean?" 

*'Mean what I say. Kel's got her . . . roped and 
to heel." 

"No . . ." 

**A blind man could see it." 

•^Meaning yourself, I take it." 

**Mrs. Maynard, too. She gave me the tip all right, 
all right. I'm telling you the girl never leaves 
Chicago." 

"It's not fair," Randy burst out hotly. "If the 
thing's not true, you've no right to spread it . . ." 

"It's true enough." 

"And if it is, he has no right to keep her. She's 
the right to go on. She's the right to make her way 
... to make herself. Not fair ... of any man to 
hold her back . . ." 

"Where d'ye get that stuff?" Bob asked pityingly. 
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**Man wants his wife around the house. What's a 
career to a woman ... if she can marry?" 

"Fool," Randy said shortly. But he did not explain 
which of the three of them he meant. Bob took it that 
the epithet was directed toward himself and left the 
room in a huff, which Randy did not notice. 

He sat a long time at his window above the night- 
clothed city, staring unseeingly into the dark loveli- 
ness of its dim blue-black shapes and vacancies pricked 
with the splashes and pallid lines of light. He thought 
intently of Phyllis Anne. All these past months while 
he built hope on hope, it seemed odd that she had not 
understood what lay in his heart. And Kelsey Chase 
was as near a stuffed shirt as a man could be, in Ran's 
eyes. It was an added cruelty that the odds were not 
remotely even. If Lida ... if only he had been able 
to make Lida understand how much it meant for him 
to speak out. But he could not. Viewed from any 
angle . . . and he found many curious angles before 
the day broke ... he knew that he could not travel 
any road of life, remembering that he had broken a 
pledged word to a friend. It was no use. If Lida had 
ever failed him, had ever lowered her own flag of loy- 
alty, he might have fallen back on the sophistry that 
all is fair in love and war. But Lida was not the sort 
who failed. And for some unknown reason she definitely 
had held him to his promise. That was not the way 
out. . . • 

There seemed to be no other. His logic was stupidly 
awry, he knew, but he saw the gain which Kelsey Chase 
had made against him, as his own fault ... a stigma 
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on his person. His courage was not so good as It had 
been, his self -faith broken. Even success seemed doubt- 
ful .. . worthless. There was in him no power any 
longer to crowd back the longing that he had for Phyllis 
Anne. 



CHAPTER XVI 

**I HOPE you haven't an engagement," Marjorie said. 
She had dropped in early in the afternoon to call on her 
friend, Mrs. Maynard, and arrived to find her sitting 
before her mirror, all soft pale silks and laces, her 
lovely white arms lifted against her hair. "Jt's a thou- 
sand years since I've seen you." 

"I know it," Edith said smoothly, trying a compli- 
cated coil at the top of*her head. After a moment she 
added an ancient truism, "Time passes." 

"I thought I'd run in. Yo^ haven't any engagement, 
then, Edith?" 

"Not till three," Mrs. Maynard said absently and 
took down the coil. "I'll try a French twist, I be- 
lieve . . ." 

"Tea?" 

**And dancing • • • in a new place." 

**With Phyllis Anne, I suppose," Marjorie suggested 
somewhat pettishly. "You are so chummy lately with 
Phyllis Anne . . ." 

"She's amusing," Edith said as suavely as before. 
She took up a mirror and contemplated her profile. 
**Ran's coming for me. He suggested the party. I 
imagine we'll pick up Kel and Phyllis Anne somewhere. 

"You will ... if Ran Fosdick suggested the party. 

Edith lifted her eyebrows and, saying nothing, smiled 

at herself in the glass. It was a smile of a woman 

confident of her power and it exasperated Marjorie. 
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She had flowed easily into a commonplace and conven- 
tional mold, absorbing from an environment that left 
Phyllis Anne unabashedly original, a stiiF correctness of 
deportment and a tendency toward attentiveness to 
small social detail. It made her a trifle dull and wholly 
transparent, but she had never guessed that and she was 
too young to impress it on many others. In her way 
she was quite as confident as Edith. 

"It is true, then," she said reproachfully. 

"What is true?'* 

"You have managed to work up an affair." She 
laughed lightly and disagreeably. **You've succeeded 
after trying so hard." 

"Affair?" 

"Don't pretend. Vieve Taylor told me yesterday 
that Phyllis Anne was wearing Kel's f rat pin." 

"So many girls," Mrs. Maynard suggested, "have 
worn Kel's f rat pin." 

"Phyllis Anne wouldn't say. I don't blame her. I 
shouldn't talk in her place." 

"You're not very close, are you?" 

"Not very. Never have been. Phyllis Anne's queer. 
I'd wager my month's allowance she's playing a game 
and a deep one. • . . For all your cleverness, you may 
be surprised." 

"I may be. She's a bit unexpected. Have you a 
new hat, dear?" 

"It's not that she's crazy about old Kel . . , she 
treats him like a dog. She hasn't any conscience, you 
know." 

"Hasn't she ?" Edith pennitted her boredom to reg- 
ister in her voice. 
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"P'pa will cert'nly be furious when he finds she's 
engaged to Kel." 

"Is she engaged to Kel?" 

"Isn't she?" 

"Really . . . you might ask Phyllis Anne." 

"Thanks. I come to headquarters for my informa- 
tion." 

"I beg your pardon." 

"Don't. I'm disappointed in Kel, a little. I'd no 
idea he was so puttyish." 

"He is, rather," Edith admitted with sisterly honesty. 
**Always has been." 

"And hard up, too," Marjorie suggested. "Quite 
willing to accommodate . • • I give you credit for your 
brains, Ede. A woman not so clever would have snubbed 
Phyllis Anne. . . . Not that I care." 

"You may," Mrs. Maynard said easil}'^, "have man- 
aged so that Kel has had moments of doubt on the 
score of your young affections, Marj, but I never 
have." 

"It isn't Kel . . . who's done this." 

"Piffle," Edith said. "Phyllis Anne has cut in on 
you . . . that's all. She isn't crazy about Kel . . . 
and she does treat him like the very devil most of the 
time. He isn't the sort to stand it long." 

"He'll stand it," Marjorie said coldly. "Just as 
long as you use your influence • • •" 

**My influence? You honor me." 

They were rapidly approaching a quarrel and Edith 
was already in full knowledge of the fact that a woman 
cannot be angry and look beautiful an hour later. She 
selfishly strove to make amends. I 
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We are absurd. Phyllis Anne has been delicious 
lately ... all her airs and graces.'* 

"She's been doing you for three months, off and on/* 
Marjorie informed her hostess flatly; and saw that she 
had scored, for Edith's arm grew rigid for a second 
and her long eyes narrowed, looking out from the mir- 
ror. **Mimicking you, you know. We've all been sim* 
ply shrieking over it." 

"What fun. Have you, really? Do you mind if I 
run now, dear? I've promised Ran for three." 

She considered speaking to Randy about the matter, 
but she decided that it might not be wise. She assumed 
that Phyllis Anne's interest was a passing whimsicality 
and did not attach any importance whatever to Mar- 
jorie's hints that Ran was involved. Edith Maynard 
was the sort of woman who becomes convinced of her 
irresistibility with the compliments of her 'teens and 
travels through the twenties on her personal reputation 
with herself, only exerting herself to please after she is 
well past thirty. If she ever were aware of Ran's 
restlessness she was unwilling to suspect him of tugging 
at the leash she was certain she held. And she never 
believed anything she preferred not to believe. In her 
sentimental moments it was easy to remember how much 
Ran had cared for her at one time and how little she 
had herself loved the sick, peevish man she had married. 
The Randal Fosdick of the future loomed before her 
as far more of a possibility than the boy whose thin, 
austere young face had rather haunted her conscience 
all that bright Christmas honeymoon in the Bahamas. 
She put down to delicacy Ran's silence as to the past 
and his equal restraint as to the future. They were 
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good friends • • • and friendliness was such an easy re- 
lation, carrying few obligations. Edith rather liked the 
idea of a permanent friendship. She had hinted of this 
to Phyllis Anne, but she had not quite guessed how the 
younger girl accepted it. There were an amazing num- 
ber of things that Phyllis Anne did not seem to under- 
stand, considering that she was Richard SherrilPs 
daughter. She was somewhat silent during their drive 
to the smart hotel where they were to dance, but it was 
only because the thought of Phyllis Anne's impersona- 
tion recurred to her again and again exasperatingly. 
She determined to watch her closely and find out where- 
in the caricature lay. 

As it happened, however, Phyllis Anne had finished 
that one. Ran recognized the change the moment he 
saw her, dancing, a topaz-like gleam of brown and gold 
in Chase's arms. They were not talking. Phyllis Anne 
regarded speech as a glib desecration of music and mo- 
tion, and never talked. But there was something sulky 
in their silence and her face turned away from KePs 
suggested an aloof mood. She came drifting by like a 
leaf caught in the swirl of a stream. Her eyes, heavy- 
lidded, were wandering, wistful, her throat hardly less 
white than her face, her face pale and marked with 
languor, her mouth unsmiling. It was as if the gleam 
of her youth were drowned in apathy. She danced a 
Spanish waltz with Ran, a thing that lilted with its 
snap of castanets and throbbing violin, and it seemed 
to him that with each turn her swaying body drooped 
more heavily. As they neared the door he stopped 
dancing and took her out on a wide terrace overlooking 
the lake. It was a high, blue afternoon and over the 
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water and beyond the bend of the shore the cliff- 
dwellings of the city rose in silver light, white plumes 
of smoke floating above them. 

"I hear that I'm to wish you long and happy days, 
Phyllis Anne," he said. He spoke low after a bleak 
silence. 

"Are there any such?" she flung at him and looked 
away suddenly with a sidelong wistful glance. 

"Heaven knows," Ran answered with pious lightness, 
but a sickening sense of defeat stabbed through him. 
"Is it true?" 

Her head went down and her slim hands twisted help- 
lessly in the gesture in which Mrs. Tanguray, unable to 
falsify certain fact, admitted its reality; and even in 
the midst of his pain. Ran recognized the pose and 
smiled. She was, however, too deep in the mood to 
notice; and, indeed, there was a baffling sincerity about 
her pale face and haggard eyes. 

"What's the big idea, Phyllis Anne?" he asked. 

"Where will it end?" she asked him in her throaty 
contralto. "Where do mistakes end? What shall I 
do ?" Her voice had dropped to a whisper and her thick 
lashes were fringed with tears. 

"Oh, brace up, my dear," he said, still in that min- 
gling of his own horrible pain and sheer amusement. 
**The worst of them wind up somewhere safe to sea." 

"Terrible. I have done a terrible thing. . . ." 

"You mean . . . Kel . . . ?" 

"Worse than you know. . . . All my life, I shall re- 
member. No peace ... no rest." 

**I'm going to take you home, Phyllis Anne. You're 
tired. It's this hot September.' 



» 
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^^Years of it. Just going on and on • • • all my 
life . . ." 

She turned and went swiftly down the terrace. Ran, 
glancing back over his shoulder, saw that Chase was 
moving down the crowded place, his slow glance travel- 
ing from group to group. A rollicking drift of music 
came from the dancing hall. He, too, turned on his 
heel and followed Phyllis Anne. He caught up with 
her just outside the hotel, and beckoning a taxi, he put 
her into it. 

**It's the heat,'* he said again awkwardly. He would 
have given all he had to bring back the piquant sparkle 
to her white face. 

**It's love,'* Phyllis Anne said gloomily, **if you want 
to know.'* 

"Then it'll come all right for you, my dear." Ran 
bravely went on in the tone of a great uncle, **You 
know the course of true love • • •" 

'*I know it's a hard, rocky road. I thought he cared 
for me • • • once." She wasn't looking at him. Her 
eyes were turned to the passing streets. **But he 
doesn't. He just doesn't at all." 

"He's . • . likely to. If he's worth loving." 

"Oh, he's worth loving," Phyllis Anne retorted. "It's 
that he thinks I'm a silly young goose • • • that's all. 
He thinks I'm just a cute kiddy. I know. It hurts 
me to love him . • • hurts every bit of me." 

"Hurts . . ." 

"Ran . . . love does hurt. It's . . . pain. Like 
chains and anklets fretting you. I don't know what to 
do with it. It gets me • • • sort of. It makes me 
afraid." 
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A swift change went over her face. Her voice 
dropped to a whisper and her whole body cringed in a 
pose of Incarnate Dread. ^^Yes • • •'' she whispered. 
^Tm afraid • • • afraid • • •" 

"Dubarry,** Ran recited, "in the tumbrel in the last 
act. ^I'm afraid.' I found it on your study table not 
a week ago • • •" 

She gazed at him wanly, fear still in her bleak eyes. 
Her face showed haggard lines. She cringed at the 
curious glance of a stout man at a crossing and his 
face took on a look of blank astonishment at the terror 
in hers. "He'll be calling a policeman, thinking I'm 
kidnaping her," Ran thought. He could fancy that 
he was the jailer riding with Dubarry through pitiless, 
crowded streets. So far as Phyllis Anne was concerned, 
he was. After a moment he took her hands, chafing 
her cold fingers, not knowing what else to do since he 
could not take her in his arms and cuddle her. 

**Is it Kel?" he asked out of the fullness of his own 
pain. **Is that what • . ." 

It brought her back and she drew her hands away 
from his with an irrepressible shiver. "Ran ... he 
has the softest, wettest little lips. . • • Ugh. No. I'm 
just engaged to Kd, I'm not one bit in love with him." 

Randy chuckled. "Let's give 'em all the slip. Let's 
drive and drive, Phyllis Anne, and you can play at be- 
ing Dubarry or Cleopatra or anything you please. 
Diniier somewhere up along the shore • • • a festive 
bat. What say?** 

He gave the order to the driver with a lightness at 
his heart that he had not known for weeks. 



CHAPTER XVn 

Somsthcb late in the afternoon Richard Sherrill 
looked into the wide living-room and saw two figures 
sitting somewhat close together on the davenport at 
the far end. He recognized Kelsey Chase before he 
made out who was beside him, for in the dimness of a 
room where shades were drawn against the sun, Mar- 
jorie's hair had the same golden lights as Phyllis 
Anne's ; but the next moment he heard her young, in- 
flexible voice, 

"Was Edith sore?'' 

**You know Ede. You never can tell about her. 
She's smooth, y'know. Tried making me think that 
Phyllis Anne had been taken ill and he'd got her out 
while I was dancing with Vieve." 

**He didn't bring her home." 

"Hasn't been here, eh?" 

**Not since she left with you this afternoon." 

**I'm too old a bird," Kel said roughly, **to be caught 
twice with the same goo." 

** Whatever do you mean?" 

**Won't be made a monkey of," he averred. **Lugged 
around on a string. Second time, now, she's pulled this 
little stunt." 

'^Running away . . . from you?" 

"Second time. Fine business. Maybe she can put 
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that sort of thing over on other chaps. Not your 
Uncle Dudley/' 

"You are upstage about it, aren't you, Kel?" 

Sherrill, lingering on the stair beyond the door's dra- 
peries, listened shamelessly. He had watched young 
Chase for weeks, not liking him nor disliking him, but 
suspicious. It seemed strange that any woman, even an 
inexperienced one, could find an interest in that flabby 
soul. And the more he studied him, the more incon- 
ceivable it seemed. Yet both his girls were taken with 
him, apparently, waiting on his coming, hanging on the 
inane things he said. Odd. Nor could he make Chase 
out. Shuttle-cocking between the two • • • a trifle too 
intent on both. 

**I hate a sulky woman," Kel brought out suddenly. 
**Sulk . . • sulk . • . never speak decently." 

*Thyllis Anne is thoughtless," Marjorie said in a 
cooing voice. "To-morrow perhaps will be one of her 
sunny moods. You'll find her charming." 

"I shan't find her at all," Kel said. "I'm going to 
give the young lady a dam good letting alone." 

**You don't carey do you? It's really all a matter of 
mood. Uncertain. Phyllis Anne's uncertain as April." 

**She's a spoiled baby." 

**Ye8, she is. She's spoiled. We all admit that. 
P'pa's always spoiled her • . . this letting her stop 
school now and turning her head. But there's nothing 
you can do." 

"Oh . . . can't IP She can't put this one over on 



me. . • ." 



It was there that Dick interrupted them, greeting 
Kdsey with a charming suavity and a thin quizzical 
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smile that brought dull red creeping up under his 
smooth skin. 

^^What is the matter?" Dick asked his daughter the 
moment he had bowed Chase put. ^^oesn't Phyllis 
Anne fancy that dude?*' 

**0h, she fancies him,'' Marjorie returned, sulkily. 
^^She fancies him all right. And he isn't a dude," she 
added, after a moment. ^^He's connected with some of 
the finest families in Chicago." 

^^He is dull as whit-leather. How you girls stand 
him around • • •" 

Marjorie's cheeks flamed. She sat still, regarding 
her father with angry eyes. '^Because he isn't a smudgy 
looking poet ... or a fourth-rate actor or a high- 
brow with books, you call him dulL Phyllis»Anne's been 
twitting him, he says, because he doesn't write plays 
like that precious Randy Fosdick. Kel says himself 
he is just a plain business man, and some day he will 
make a lot of money and there is nothing to apologize 
for about that." 

'^No one is asking for apologies, dear heart," Dick 
said. ^^Do you like him?" 

"Oh . . . well enough." 

**And Phyllis Anne likes him, too." 

^Thyllis Anne's engaged to him. At least • • •" 

"Go on." The man's tone was like ice. Marjorie 
laughed a little softly and shortly. Her smile seemed 
to spread out over set teeth. 

"At least, she thinks she is. Kd isn't so sure." 

"She has said nothing to me. Nor has the young 



man." 



"Well ... he wouldn't, you know." 
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*^I don't know. A secret engagement is no credit to 
a man, Marjorie. Something of a cad . • /' 

**You'd call him that, anyway • • • whatever he did." 

**Certainly the respect due to . . •*' 

"Oh, P'pa, Don't quote Godey's Lady's Book to me. 
It's out of date," 

**I suppose that you mean my generation is • • ." 

"You're quite hopeless, P'pa. Really, There's no 
use explaining. They don't do it, now*^ She rose and 
went away from him to the other end of the room and 
he saw that her whole figure was tense with resentment, 
impatience. "Kel explained the whole thing to me. It 
wasn't that he was anxious. He was pulled into it. 
I've known it all the time. It wasn't his fault at all." 

"Explained to you! He's playing you two off against 
each other, then . . . you and Phyllis Anne!" 

"Phyllis Anne!" It was an ejaculation cold with 
scorn. 

"She's eaten up with jealousy, poor child," Dick 
thought sadly. And he grew hot with the thought that 
he might not have recognized Kelsey's tactics so sharply 
if he had never played for like stakes. He said aloud 
gravely, "I am pained by this friction, daughter*. I 
wish your mother had lived. • • • You girls would feel 
different." 

"Maybe Phyllis Anne would have acquired some man- 
ners," Marjorie said coldly. She stood quite still, 
regarding him with a curious, almost pitying, curl of 
her lips. "But nobody could have changed her. She's 
been an imp since she walked the first time." 

"My dear . . • my dear . . ." Dick hushed her and 
before her glance became aware that it was the trem* 
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ulous tone of a doddering old father in melodrama. 
It brought him up short. ^^You girls • • • ought to 
be real friends/' he finished helplessly. 

Marjorie merely lifted one shoulder and walked out 
of the room. He heard her in the telephone booth 
across the hall and stood, listening blankly, to the mur- 
mur of her voice. Incomprehensibly his pride was laid 
in ashes. He felt humble, poor. For the first time in 
his life he doubted his complete understanding of 
women. 






CHAPTER XVm 

Ln>A Page was reaching home in ample time for tea. 
She had left before eight that morning, and had now 
the clear conscience of a woman to whom the frenzied 
shopping of three days is as a closed book. In another, 
she would be starting back for the Bungalow where 
Cart was joining her for a month of sheer glory in the 
north woods. As she rang, Dick himself opened the 
door to her and she saw at a glance that his face was 
strained and heard a weary exasperation in his voice. 

"I'm glad you've come," he said. **I am having the 
devil's own time with Phyllis Anne." 

"She isn't sick?" She stripped off her gloves and 
nodded to Randy Fosdick, who was standing just be- 
hind Dick, his face white in the dim hall. 

"She isn't sick," Dick answered heavily. **I wish 
she were. I wish she had measles." 

"Measles?" 

"Something concrete . • . with a rash." He led the 
way down the hall and stood looking down at her. Sud- 
denly his lips quivered. "I've news for you, dear heart. 
Marjorie has left me. She is, by now, I think, Mrs. 
Kelsey Chase." 

Lida was so astonished that for a moment she did 
not speak. She put out her hand and felt Dick's fin- 
gers close over it as if they sought comfort from the 

clasp. His face, bending above hers, was wholly sad. 
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"When?** 

^^She left some time in the night. She telephoned 
him ... I gather it was to Chase, she telephoned • . • 
between five and six yesterday afternoon. I imagine 
they made the arrangements then. I had a message 
from her about nine this morning ... by telephone. 
She had been married an hour, she said." 

"I'm . . . sorry, Dick. Marjorie didn't know. She 
wouldn't have hurt you." 

"Marjorie didn't care," he said slowly. **To Mar- 
jorie I have always been the mime, the actor . . . 
something just less than a man. I've tried, Lida. I 
wanted them like Ada. I've tried." His voice broke 
on a husky whisper. "I've failed. It has all gone 
wrong." 

"Perhaps it hasn't. They have a big chance for 
happiness ahead of them. Kelsey isn't a bad sort." 

"There is a queer undercurrent in this affair. I 
don't pretend to understand it. Marjorie is the sort 
of a girl that one connects with a full surpliced choir 
and six bridesmaids. I'd have banked my last cent on 
her conventionality . . . and she elopes with a dull dog 
in the dead of the night. Women are not conventional 
any more. They dabble in everything ... in their 
'teens . . . everything under heaven. They know their 
way direct from the convent gates. • . ." 

"It makes women so clear-sighted, Dick . . ." 

"It makes men so dashed uncomfortable, dear heart. 
Certainly no man should ever become intimate with his 
daughters. Good God ... let him keep some illu- 
sions." He still spoke heavily, slowly, but it was evi- 
dent that he was not thinking wholly of Marjorie. "It 
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IS Phyllis Anne," he said after a silence. "This has 
broken her heart." 

Lida smiled at first, and then her forehead took on 
a puzzled frown, for neither Sherrill nor Randy smQed 
back at her. Ran stood, his shoulders drooping a little, 
beside the draperies of the door. 

"Yesterday afternoon," he said, "Phyllis Anne tried 
to make me think she didn't love him. She said some- 
thing of the sort. And now . . ." 

"I sent for Fosdick," Sherrill explained. "I was 
half-mad." 

"The brute," said Randy. "Pd like to hurt him . . • 
I'd ..." 

"I may have been mistaken, of course," Lida mur- 
mured to herself. "I never dreamed . . ." 

"Yesterday," Randy repeated, "we had a wonderful 
time . . . gay . . • corking. And to-day . . . look, 
Lida." 

He held back the heavy curtain behind him. Phyllis 
Anne sat at the end of the living-room, in a great wing 
chair by a window, one side of her wan face receiving 
a pallid light from the outer day, the other blurred 
with a purple shadow. In a mirror opposite, her indis- 
tinct counterfeit showed, black-gowned, her slender 
arms encased in long, crumpled sleeves, her hands half- 
hidden. The quiet despair of that slim body was infi- 
nitely more pathetic than tears. She sat motionless^ 
haggard eyes on a jeweled fraternity pin, held in the 
hollow of her hand. Even when Lida coughed slightly 
and approached her, she did not look up. 

"Hello, Phyllis Anne," Lida said in a matter-of-fact 
voice. "Has Hilda brought in tea?" 
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PhylKs Anne lifted heavy-lidded eyes and put the 
back of a limp hand against her brow. 

"No. Yes. ... Oh, I don't know ! Don't.'' 

"You see," Sherrill said harshly. "The silly fool." 

"Fool," the girl whispered, staring beyond them. 
"A fool hunting fool's happiness ... at the end of a 
rainbow . . ." 

"I can't believe this," Lida said. But she was forced 
to believe it in the next ten minutes. The very sincerity 
of Phyllis Anne's woe forced proof upon her, and broke 
down the staunchest incredulity. Sherrill himself was 
wholly convinced and not a little angry. 

"Poppycock," he shouted. "This is a silly mess, 
now, isn't it? You thinking about love and all when 
your mind ought to be on your work. You've a future, 
girl. You've a chance the ordinary actress would give 
her eye-teeth to have for a season. . . . You want to 
chuck it?" 

"It doesn't matter. . . . Nothing to me.** 

"Tommyrot." 

"Although," she added coldly, "I can see your point 
of view. Let puppets play their parts. What matter 
if hearts break . . ." 

"If you hadn't treated him like the Old Scratch 
right along. You know you did. I heard him telling 
Margie only yesterday how you ran off and left him 
for no reason at all. What's got into you, Phyllis 
Anne?" 

"Love," Lida said placidly. **You ought to know it 
plays hob with women, Dick." 

"Stuff. Girl her age doesn't know what it means. 
She can't." 
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"Don't I?*' Phyllis Anne smiled a crooked, wistful 
smile, sadder than tears. "Can't I?" 

For an appreciable time the three stood and looked 
down at her helplessly, compelled by that tragic misery. 
Whatever other mood had been hers to play with, this 
was grim reality. There was no mistaking it. After a 
moment she opened her fingers and let the jeweled 
bauble Kel had given her drop to the floor. 

"It's done," she whispered. "Everything's over. 
Memories only are left • • • heartache. Oh • • • to 
get out of the world." 

"You can come up to the Bay with me," Lida sug- 
gested. 

"No ... I mean a convent. The veil, I mean . . •" 

"Damn it." Sherrill gave a choked roar. The in- 
dulgent parent, the man of the world to whom women 
were an open book, became that instant the patriarch 
thundering his commands. ^^I'll have no daughter of 
mine make a fool of herself. This business stops here 
and now. You hear me. You'll forget the poor fish 
in a month." 

"Do you," Phyllis Anne accused him, "forget the 
women you have loved?" 

"Women! ! ! Look here, Phyllis Anne, you can't 
talk to me that way • • • I won't stand it. Damned 
if I will . . ." 

"I dare say you do," she said coldly. "Men . . . 
would." 

"Now see here . . . This'll stop. I'll settle it. I'm 
going to settle this if it ruins my voice for the season. 
This is one time when I have my way." 

He had his way^ almost ten minutes ; and at the end 
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of that time he apologized. . • • He had never even at 
rehearsals, used such language in the presence of 
women . • . driven to it, he explained to Lida. Phyllis 
Anne was very patient with him. 

**I do not expect you to understand, dear father," 
she said gently. "You never have." 

He cringed a little, and Lida, who had kept quiet as 
long as she reasonably could, indicated to the two men 
that she wished them to retire. She closed the door 
behind them and walked over to Phyllis Anne, still sit- 
ting in the wing chair, her little white face startling 
above the blackness of her gown. 

**Tell me about it," she said comfortably. 

"^Nothing to tell," Phyllis Anne whispered. "It's 
over now." 

"There's not a doubt about that. It's over. But 
what I wanted to know was how it began." 

**I don't quite know," Phyllis Anne admitted, in a 
tone a shade less hollow. Even a woman jilted wakens 
to a modicum of interest in recounting the first stages 
of the affair. "Kel was getting tired of Marj. She 
doesn't hold men, you know." 

"Doesn't she?" 

"It's her misfortune," Phyllis Anne explained. **But 
she's a little stupid. She was nuts about Kel • • • ages 
ago . . . before she ever saw him. She stole a picture 
of his somewhere and had it framed. She had to keep 
it in her trunk because all the ones allowed out at St. 
Adelaide's were brothers, and those had to be turned 
to the wall when you dressed ... so you'd remember 
about being modest, you know. Awful nuisance." 

"Yes. About Kd . . ." 
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Phyllis Anne relapsed into mourning. **I can't talk 
about liim. I can't." 

"Yes, you can. Where've you been seeing him so 
much?'* 

"Edith's. We were there a lot. She liked having 
us . . . sort of. And then Randy shook me • • •'' 

"Shook you • • • what?" 

"I cannot explain," Phyllis Anne said but she made 
the effort with her customary lucidity. **It's too 
humiliating. He almost spanked me in public • • • and 
coming home, I felt so gloomy • • • and cried • • • and 
cried . . . and began to want some one to kiss me • • • 
wanted to be kissed . . • anyway, I wanted Randy Fos- 
dick to see somebody kissing me • • • and then • • • 
Well, afterward, when we talked, I told Kel how I felt 
about letting no man's lips touch mine unless he were 
my promised husband . . . and it seemed after he had 
tried it once, he liked it rather . • . and wanted to keep 
on . . . and so . . . and I'd never been engaged really 
• . • not all my life when the other girls were engaged 
to two or three, some of them . . • and almost always 
the chauffeur . . • and Kel didn't seem to mind • • • 
and so . . ." 

"It doesn't sound very thrilling to me," Lida ob- 
served. "Edith gathered up the brains for the two of 
them in that family and she hasn't any too many or 
she'd never have let Ran Fosdick get away from her." 

"I should say," Phyllis Anne returned passionately^ 
**that she's not let him get very far." 

"Oh, well," Lida shrugged her shoulders with a care- 
less movement, **you know how men are . • ." 

Phyllis Anne laughed, a ragged, little laugh. ^^I 
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guess Vm learning. I'd say just having to manage 
the average father is a liberal education for any girl. 
I think I know almost as much about men right now as 
Daddums does about women.*' She rose and trailing 
slowly toward the mirror, observed her wan face. "I 
look like Ag the Hag," she said. 

"You do, indeed." 

"I cried . • . four hours straight. • . • Wasn't it 
wonderful I could keep it up like that?" She hesitated, 
her eyes on Lida's inscrutable face. "I did . • • care. 
Not so much about Kelsey, you know, really . . . but 
I certainly didn't want him to throw me flat like that 
. . . before everybody . . . before Randy Fosdick 
. . . before . • .'* 

"Randy Fosdick," Lida said. "You can stop there." 

She rose coolly and went out into the dining-room, 
where the two men sat smoking speechlessly at either 
side of the wide table. Tea had grown stone cold on 
the cart. Lida experimentally took up a sandwich. 

**I shall take Phyllis Anne up to the Bay with me to- 
morrow," she said casually. "She needs a change of air. 
You might come up in a fortnight, Dick. The hunting 
will begin about then. And you, too. Randy. Will 
you?" 

"God forgive me," Sherrill said humbly, still tor- 
tured on that rack of Phyllis Anne's despair. ** *It's an 
awkward thing to play with souls.* And a white girl- 
soul . . /' 

He sat, not looking at either of them, his eyes intent 
on the glowing end of his cigarette. In the space of a 
passing moment. Randy saw him clearly all at once 
• • • not as the actor who had a world at his feet, not 
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as the powerful business man who had given him a 
friendly hand, not even as the connoisseur of women, 
but • • • as Lida had seen him long before • • • a 
wistful, blundering father in the travail of delivering 
his children into life. They bewildered him, they irri- 
tated him, they hurt him horribly. He had the theory 
that they were little girls and they turned the tables 
on him and took themselves lovers and husbands behind 
his back. He saw their crudities as he would have seen 
the slightest blemish on a woman's cheek. He under- 
stood that they were not like the suave, finished women 
whom he found agreeable and that the schools which 
he had paid to train them had given them a hard, shin- 
ing surface and left their souls surprisingly untouched. 
And not knowing that Life attends to that, he was 
weighed down with the sense of his great failure. 
He could not even make them happy . • . and he had 
always thought that it took very little to make children 
. . . and women . • . happy. He both feared the fu- 
ture and was abashed before his memories, for they were 
Ada's daughters as well as his and he had loved Ada 
with all the heart that was in him after the first fine 
passion for his art was spent. 

"The man's a pup," he said. "And they both care 
for him." 

**You're making Kel too important." 

**Good God, Lida. . . . He's the most important 
person in the world . . • for both of them." 

"He doesn't matter in the least," she said. "He 
simply doesn't matter." 

It occurred to Randy that Kelsey Chase really didn't 
matter very much except to himself, to whom he mat- 
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tered horribly. Not Lida . . . nor Sherrill, who re- 
garded him in the prospect of a liability, certainly never 
Edith Maynard, had found him important. He won- 
dered if Marjorie would think him as inconsiderable 
as a husband. It brought him back to Phyllis Anne. 
Kel mattered a good deal to Phyllis Anne. 

**There is a new movie just out," Lida observed to 
no one in particular. ** ^Wanda the Forsaken.' It's 
very popular with the younger set." 

"Don't try to comfort me, dear heart. She cares 
for him. She cares. Phyllis Anne's not acting this 
time." 

"Phyllis Anne never acts, Dick. You know that. 
She is:* 

"I wish I knew what she was going to be," he said 
moodily. **I wish I knew what to do with her." 

"You might let her alone," Lida told him. **She's 
having the time of her life.'* 



CHAPTER XIX 

The fortnight passed swiftly. By the time he was 
seeing Phyllis Anne off with Lida, Randy was emerging 
from the depression that had held him since the night 
Bob Gregory told him she had engaged herself to Kel- 
sey. He felt that he had stepped out of black shadow 
into sunlight. Things were unchanged. At least, she 
was not married. He had a relaxed and dreamy feeling 
when he thought of playing out his big-brother role 
. . • of the week-end at Cart Page's . • . of the winter 
ahead of them in New York..vr.Time healed all things. 
In time she would forget the hurt of Kelsey's faith- 
lessness. In time • • • when some play of his succeeded 
• • • He finished the present one and sent it off to Wag- 
ner within a week of the day that Phyllis Anne left 
town. 

The next was full to the brim. Ran was with Sherrill 

a good deal, talking with him, learning him by heart in 

the evenings he spent with him at Lida's house, liking 

what he learned. He ended his work at the Bookshop 

and said good-by to Old Ware, who rather clung at the 

last; and he cleared out his room at the diggings and 

turned his furniture over to Cowles Turner, who was 

coming in with Bob. It was settled that he and Sherrill 

would go on directly after their week-end with Lida, to 

New York, leaving Phyllis Anne to follow in time for 

the week of rehearsal called late in the month. During 
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those days he had the sense of cutting threads • • • all 
the threads, one by one, that bound him to his youth. 
After the last snip, he would be different, somehow, a 
new person. He was packing his bag the last evening 
when the telephone interrupted hinL It was Edith 
Maynard. 

**I could come up to-night,'' he suggested in answer. 
**Not for very long. I'm leaving town at midnight." 

Edith laughed. "To-night is the only time, then, if 
I am to see you, isn't it? And I really want to see 
you, Ran." 

She had a fire against the raw night wind that came 
off the Lake, and she sat before it, a book lying on 
her lap. 

"You've not been near me for two weeks," she said. 

**I've been busy. Frightfully busy . . . getting 
things settled. I'm going to New York next week, 
Edith. Think of it . . . New York . . ." 

"Phyllis Anne will be there?" 

**Yes. Of course. Sherrill's opening the season in 
my play. He and I go up to Cart's for this week- 
end . . ." 

"Phyllis Anne is up there, isn't she?" 

He felt his cheeks flushing hotly. "Why all this bother 
about Phyllis Anne?" 

"I was just asking. Lida came here • • • let me 
see ... it was two weeks ago. We had a long talk 
... a cousinly talk. We went to the mat, rather." 

"I'm sorry." 

"Ran ... do you know how Charles left me his 
money? Under what conditions, I mean?" 

"It was a rotten trick," he said. 
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It keeps me his, of course. Always, he possessed 
me by the things he gave me, and he means to possess 
me so long as I have them. That's what he meant 
me to understand, I am sure. It was a sort of 
jealousy . • . of my youth • . . and my pleasures 
. . • and the years ahead of me. Perhaps, of you. I 
never thought he cared or noticed, but it was there 
... a dreadful, stifled jealousy/' 

"The time will come when you'll be lonely, Edith.'* 

"I'm lonely now. I've been lonely . . . more than 

two years. Perhaps he knew. I used to think of home 

... of Chicago • • • as Journeys end. ... It 

wasn't that, quite, of course. One's dreams never do 

quite come true • • ." 

She left the gate ajar. She knew and he knew if he 
chose, he might slip through and close it behind them. 
The thing stabbed him with its certainty. He had but 
to put his hand over hers ... he had but to speak 
her name in a certain tone. He looked at her and the 
smile slowly died on his lips. She was apparently 
considering her slim, delicately kept hands. 

"Ran. Do you mind if I'm personal?" 

"Never." 

"You won't care? All right, then. Listen, Ran. 
Are you in love with Phyllis Anne?" 

"Yes." 

"I've . . . thought that. Does Lida Page know?" 

"Yes." 

"I'm glad, of course. I'm . . . glad. You'll believe 
that?" 

"Of course. But don't go expecting, Edith. Phyllis 
Anne hasn't a notion." 
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**Haven't you told her?'' 

*T • • . I can't teU her. Not yet.'* 

**But, Ran . . • surely with your future . . J* 

**It isn't that. If that were all, I'd ask her to- 
morrow." 

*^It came to me last Christmas when I saw you at the 
theater. Remember? It was I who sent for Marjorie. 
Did you know?" 

**I've never been sure." 

"I'm sorry, Ran. I've been . • . horrid. I'd have 
put a match across for Phyllis Anne and Kel, if I could. 
But the minx wouldn't have it." 

"Marjorie and Kel are better suited, perhaps." 

•^Perhaps. Ran," she said simply, "I do want you 
to be happy. You can't guess how much I want you 
to be happy. You've worried me so.'* 

** Worried you?" 

**Worried me gray." The words came like an even 
breath, but a flush burned in her smooth, pale cheeks. 
"You haven't been ... all these months. You're not 
happy now . . . waiting. You need Phyllis Anne ; and 
she needs you, I think. I • . . you know I love you, 
dear. It's silly of me, but I always have.'* 

"Edith." It seemed dreadful to have her guess that 
even that made no difference now, but she did guess it. 
She had already. 

"I've seen lately • . . how it was. You're not to 
think about me, my dear. I'm the sort of woman to 
whom money matters a lot. Phyllis Anne isn't. She 
can always earn enough herself to buy what she wants. 
She'll marry just for love. I didn't, and Charles taught 
me . . . taught me to depend on the things his money 
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will buy me. ITl have the things I really want . . . 
you remember you sketched them for me that night at 
the theater • • • the things I ask of life • • • jewels 
• • • flowers • • • a soft place to lie. I shall make a 
go of it.'* 

"Of course you will,*' he said heartily . . • and hated 
himself that it was all he had to say. 

•*Yes. I wanted you to know.*' She stood up and 
held out her hand. For a moment they faced each 
other awkwardly. Then Randy took her in his arms 
and kissed her. 

"Nice of you,'* Edith said. Her eyes were soft. **I 
feel as if you really had forgiven me. You're not to 
think I haven't hated myself, playing cat in the manger 
all these months. But it's come clean, hasn't it? Good- 
by." 

«Good-by.'* 

"And good luck. Don't forget I wished you good 
luck, Ran." 

On his way to the train he wondered what it was that 
Lida could have said in her interview with Mrs. May- 
nard. It was a curious conversation he had just ex- 
perienced, as much in its reticences as in its revelations. 
**One never talks of what is near the heart," Sherrill 
had said the night before. " *That is why men talk of 
money always and women of love.' " Were women like 
that? Edith and Marjorie? Phyllis Anne? Certainly 
not Lida Page. Lida was always a woman apart. For 
a man not to love her argued something wrong with the 
man. Sherrill said that, too. Ran remembered how 
she had looked at him Christmas morning after he had 
kissed Phyllis Anne; and even now he winced at the re- 
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membrance. He had thought of it, not once, but count- 
less times. The months since, the things that had hap- 
pened, Edith, Kelsey, Sherrill, Mar j one, George Wag- 
ner, the people of Sherrill's company, merged curiously 
like figures in a cubistic picture. Only Phyllis Anne 
seemed quite distinct. Incalculable Phyllis Anne. 



CHAPTER XX 

It was very cosy that evening up at the Bungalow 
• • • which was no bungalow at all, but a rambling, 
story and a half house, hidden in the pines on the edge 
of a point of land that jutted out into the Bay. Out- 
side, the crisp, autumn night was intensely still under 
heavy frost • • • so still that the baying of dogs could 
be heard a long way off and the occasional cry of a loon. 
Inside, Lida and Phyllis Anne sat beside a crackling, 
little fire, a small table pulled up between their big 
chairs. Lida was knitting golf stockings for Cart and 
a couple of unopened magazines lay on Phyllis Anne's 
knee. 

"There will be three more of us to-morrow," Lida ob- 
served conversationally, making sure that Phyllis Anne 
was day-dreaming. 

"Three? I thought just Dad." 

"I think I'll ask you to drive over for them. Cart 
hates driving these rough roads, and it is the early 
train. I asked Isabel Dana this week-end to amuse your 
father. She is just the brilliant, sparkling sort of 
woman he enjoys. And she was a friend of your own 
mother, years ago." 

"Lida, listen. Did it ever occur to you that . . . 

maybe . . . Daddums might not know all there was to 

know about women?" 

"What makes you think that?" 
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"Where does he get the time?" Phyllis Anne inquired. 
•*I've kept my eye on him all summer . . . sort of. I 
thought it would be rather fun to get on to the curves 
of a real rou6." 

"PhyUis Anne . . /» 

"Oh . . . I've heard things. The girls at St* Ade- 
laide's were crazy about Daddums. They simply 
flocked to matinees. And the things they knew about 
him ... and asked • • • But • • • I've watched. He 
swims and rides and boxes and fences • • • so not to 
have that horrid paunchy look, you know • • • hours 
every day. Hours. He trains like an athlete. He 
studies . . ." 

**Like a scholastic recluse.'* 

"He does, Lida. Honestly. Of course, this summer 
he's been fussing with me. Maybe he's just being 
careful. But I don't think so. It doesn't seem like a 
summer's diversion. It looks like a habit. • • •" 

**It pays to advertise," Lida suggested. 

**You know, it takes time to philander, if it doesn't 
take anything else. You rather have to keep your 
mind on it • • .'* 

"Yes." 

**And those smartish things he says. Old lines, they 
are, out of old plays. Things he learned once and can't 
ever forget. He's hardly looked at a woman all sum- 



mer." 



"He's hardly looked at a woman these twenty years,'* 
Lida said. Across the firelit space she and Phyllis 
Anne exchanged a slow, almost tender smile. "He's 
been so comfortable, the poor dear." 

There was always a world of significance in that 
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phrase of Lida's. She had disposed of more than one 
social aspirant or would-be politician . • . **She does 
mean so well, the poor dear . • ." voicing it quite un- 
consciously. Now, it was as if she had perioded one 
phase of life for Dick Sherrill, as if she rather pitied 
him in prospect. 

"He's begun to doubt himself a tiny bit," she added. 
"I think Isabel Dana may add the final touch to his 
conviction that women are incomprehensible crits. She 



. • . may.'* 



"You said three," Phyllis Anne suggested after a 
silence. 

"Yes. Ran Fosdick. I wanted a glimpse of him 
before he went east."_ 

"He's . . . going east?" 

"Wagner wants him. Ran will go a long way, he 
thinks." 

"Sometimes . . •" Phyllis Anne flashed. "I just 
about hate Randy Fosdick." 

"I knew that he interested you." 

"Interested • • • ! Tagging around after Edith 
Maynard." 

"He doesn't care a sixpence for Edith Maynard. 
She admitted that to me herself not more than two 
weeks ago." 

"He did once." 

"Yes. He did once. And if she had married him 
then, I expect he'd have gone on loving her all his life. 
She might have disappointed him and hurt him dread- 
fully, but he'd have loved her. Ran has the imagina- 
tion to love a woman, deep down ... in innumerable 
ways. He would idealize her, I think • • • put her on 
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a pedestal and adore her. He'd love her as his sweet- 
heart and he'd be capable of a deep tenderness for her 
as his wife. He'd make her his chum and his confidant 
and friend. He'd make her his partner and helpmate. 
He'd enjoy her. It would take a plus woman to live 
up to Randy, and the love he's capable of giving. 
Most men • . • the average man only loves a woman 
because she's his • . • the complement of his being • • • 
his possession. It's all most women ever ask. It's as 
far as they get, the poor dears. But Ran could love a 
woman because she was his, and love her infinitely more 
because she stayed herself. That's the sort he is.'* 

*Tunny she didn't want him." 

^^Oh, she did. She does now. But she wanted money, 
first. Charles gave Edith just that lesser love • • • the 
love of a man for his possession • • • and she was per- 
fectly satisfied to have it. Perhaps she always had it in 
mind to come back some day and find Randy unchanged. 
She couldn't believe he would change • • • loving her 
so." 

"She came back, of course." 

^^But Ran wasrCt unchanged. A man's caring has a 
lot of personal pride mixed up in it, Phyllis Anne. Not 
like a woman's. A woman will care terribly even though 
a man hurts her pride every day of her life • . • every 
time she looks at him. You'd never find a man like 
that." 

"What's the matter with Randy Fosdick, then?" 
Phyllis Anne asked in her perfectly direct fashion. 
"Is he stupidr 

"No. I haven't found anything much the matter 
with Ran. I think . . . supposing I were your age^ 
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Phyllis Anne, and Cart hadn't happened into this in- 
carnation . . . that I should fall quite desperately in 
love with him." 

"Oh . . ." Phyllis Anne said thoughtfully. 

*^It wouldn't have done me the slightest good. Ran 
is head over ears in love with you." 

There was a brief silence while TVfrs. Page counted 
her stitches. Phyllis Anne had flushed • • • a warm 
and beautiful rose. She changed the subject with an 
air of impersonal detachment. 

"You have to be patient with men." 

*Trom the cradle," Lida said, "to the grave." 

**H'm." The unrecordable sound was contemplative. 
**Ran never told tm.^* 

^^He promised not to. I made him give me his word 
he never would . . •" 

**I . • . don't see why, exactly." 

**I didn't think you were good enough for him." 

"Why • • . Mrs. Cart . . . why, Lida Page! I 
thought you liked me." 

"I did. But that ... I had only known you three 
flighty days. I'd seen the way you rouged and the 
Dead Rat. They didn't strike me in themselves as all- 
sufBcient qualities ..." 

"No," Phyllis Anne admitted vaguely. "But . . .'* 

"And I did not want Ran to be hurt again. One 
woman had taken the love he had offered her and played 
with it a little while and thrown it behind her when she 
had the chance to take other trinkets into her greedy 
hands. Perhaps, one hurt didn't matter much. Per- 
haps, it only serves to make a man clearer-visioned 
and braver and tenderer; but if it happened again^ if be 
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turned bitter • • • if he lost faith in life • • . too big 
a risk, Phyllis Anne. Better to keep the thing un- 
spoken till one could be sure." 

**You'd never be telling me this," Phyllis Anne said 
shrewdly, "if you weren't sure." 

**0f course not," Lida heartily agreed. 

Phyllis Anne's puckish face sparkled suddenly. 
**Then that's why you're having him, now. To release 
him from the promise." 

**Dear me, no," Lida said smoothly. **I'd have Dick 
in my hair immediately. You know how Dick is. He'd 
want to snatch me baldheaded." 

^^But Lida • . • Daddums wants me never to marry. 
You know that." 

•**He's made a wonderful actress of you, of course." 

**But, Lida . . ." Phyllis Anne said again, protest- 

ingly. 

"You want to be an actress, don't you? Don't you 
like it?" 

"Like it? It's half the very heart of me." 
**You were born to it. You'd never be happy one 
day if you weren't to go on. No human being is really 
happy unless life is lived to its full stretch, every mo- 
ment of it • • • lived with all the forces of the soul 
behind it. If you let this talent of yours lie unused, it 
will wither just as your hand would wither if you delib- 
erately kept it bound for years in tight bandages. 
You'd be just as crippled, too. You'd go crippled and 
half-sick all your days. I tell you, Phyllis Anne, work 
. . . creative, absorbing work • • • is a mighty happy 
thing ... a normal thing for women as well as men. 
I know I'm at loggerheads with most women and prac- 
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tically every man I know except Cart and Ran, when I 
say it ; but I cannot for the life of me . . ." 

**But, Lida . • .'* she wailed suddenly. "Love is a 
mighty happy thing • • • and a normal thing. Mar- 
riage is.'* 

"You take it from me, Phyllis Anne," Lida said. 
"There's nothing to beat the happiness of marrying 
young and having a houseful of babies growing up 
along with you." 

"But Daddums says • . ." 

**I know what Dick says. I've heard him over and 
over. He says marriage cannot compete with a woman's 
career. That no successful professional can be a suc- 
cessful wife." 

"Yes." 

^^Yes. And all around him, in the same apartment 
house, perhaps ... in his own companies are women 
• . • successful actresses with incomes as large as Dick's 
and a following as enthusiastic, married; successful 
writers, married; successful lawyers and doctors and 
business women. The work fits in, if a woman wants it 
and will make room. It's the woman who absorbs her- 
self in love alone who loses. The woman who lets it sap 
aU her energies and feed on her spirit. . . . Marriage 
is a spiritual thing, after all. Work that ke^ps a 
woman's spirit alive adds to her chances of happiness 
whether she's married or single. It takes a plus woman 
to manage it, of course • • • a determined, purposeful 
woman ... a woman who wants to give as well as 
laike . • • 

"But supposing I'd have him," Phyllis Anne sug- 
gested discontentedly. "What's the good if he's never 
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to ask me? If he's to keep his word to you, world 
without end, and you never let him off . . ." 

'^It is an impass^, rather," Lida decided thoughtfully. 
She yawned a little and folded up her knitting. "YouM 
best be getting some beauty sleep, wouldn't you, Phyllis 
Anne?'* 

Phyllis Anne started very early the next morning to 
drive down to the station • • • much earlier than she 
kieed have gone. She had slept rather lightly the night 
before and had wakened (^fore day. Also there were 
Iseveral things she wanted to think about. She chose 
tt roundabout way and drove slowly. 

There had been frost in the night and the road, wind- 
ing through f oresty was crusty, the ruts still stiff. She 
loved the great trees, limned against the bare, brown 
land and the blue sky. Now, with the superfluous foli- 
age of summer gone, they stood essential like the land 
and the water and the sky, clean, wind-swept, open to 
the rain and storm. The cold wind rushing by blew 
color into her cheeks and ruffled her hair at the edge of 
her close tam. Driving through the one street of the 
village, she felt as excited as if she were entering 
Bagdad. 

The train was already pulling in with jolts and 
groans and lurches. It was a disjointed-looking affair, 
a fruitful subject for jest to whatever city folk found 
their way into the north woods. It came to a halt at 
the platform opposite • • • and there on the step was 
Ran Fosdick, his thin figure poised with an odd 
buoyancy. She longed to run toward him, but some- 
thing held her back and she stood motionless beside 
the car, her slim figure and bright hair showing 
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vividly against the bare, brown road and the drab 
buildings. When he turned toward her and waved his 
hand she made a happy gesture with her shoulders as 
if she flapped invisible wings. 

Sherrill appeared, assisting a slender, delicately 
pretty woman, well turned out in the matter of clothes 
and grooming. Phyllis Anne surveyed her approvingly. 
("Nuts for him," she thought, with her eyes on the 
wave of red-gold hair, beneath Mrs. Dana's simple 
hat. **Me eye. I wonder if Lida's given to match- 
making .•.?") The two men between them gathered 
up the bags and wraps which the porter had heaped 
on the station platform and came toward her. 

"Hello, Phyllis Anne," her father said, eyeing her 
with an almost belligerent curiosity. He was rather 
expecting the forsaken woman to whom he had said 
good-by two weeks before, and it confused him to find 
a colorful young nymph of the woods. ("You have to 
be patient with men," Phyllis Anne reminded herself.) 
"How's the world?" 

"Hello, Phyllis Anne. How's the world?" Ran said 
in the same breath, but for an instant something flamed 
in his eyes. Then he smiled quickly and slammed the 
door on Dick and Mrs. Dana. "Gee, this is great. 
Want me to drive?" 

She yielded the wheel without a word, slipping down 
beside him as he started the engine. The car jolted over 
the rough, frozen ruts, turned into the woodland road. 

"It's not so late," Ran said. "We could get in some 
hunting, you and I, to-day. What? Got some warm 
thmgs?" 
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"Coat with a sheepskin lining," Phyllis Anne said. 
She adored him for thinking of it. 

"Boots, too," he said. He stopped suddenly, won- 
dering if in boots she would revert to the mannish im- 
personation she had taken from Gretta Oliver. But 
Phyllis Anne never reverted. She was merely herself, 
her quaint mouth widened in a light smile, her eyes fixed 
pensively on the end of the road ahead. Randy gave 
the car more gas. It plunged ahead as though racing 
against the speed of thought. But Phyllis Anne's went 
faster. 

"To-day . . . and to-morrow," she said to herself. 
^^He wants me to go hunting with him." 



CHAPTER XXI 

She attired herself, forthwith, in a suit of heavy 
tweed with knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket and 
stole quietly downstairs and out into the gun-room 
where Ran was. For an instant he stared at her, 
thinking that she looked like some boyish page stepping 
out of Shakespeare. The next he nodded. 

*Tine business," he said. "You can shoot, can't 
you?'* 

They left the house almost at once, and pausing 
only for Ran to light his pipe in a sheltered comer of 
the porch, they made their way down through the pines 
and tamaracks to the shore of the Bay. They meant to 
canoe the length of it, cross a strip of land that divided 
the quiet water from Superior, and come at last to an 
inlet where wild rice grew thick and wild ducks lingered. 
Cart had reasoned that the cold snap would have driven 
many birds in to shore for their food supply, and the 
week before had sent over a couple of rowboats for his 
own use. They kept close to the shore, the water 
deepening in brown shadows under the pine and spruce 
that grew close to its edge. The ripple across its sur- 
face lapped softly against the canoe, as the water was 
brushed by wind. Above it the sky was already blue 
and a cloud moved swiftly a shade paler than ruddy 
apples. 

"There's wind coming," Ran said as they ran the 
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canoe aground at the portage and carried their guns 
and shells to the boats. He pointed on the other side 
to the white crests tossing far out, lacing across the 
silken water. It was colder here and the wind, pene- 
tratingly chill, blew harder. But Phyllis Anne, launch- 
ing the boats, rowing vigorously beside him, felt the 
warm blood racing through her veins. The heavy 
water, deepening with blue and glancing in the sun- 
light, filled her with an intense pleasure. She said very 
little. Sharp flashes of joy flared in her mind when she 
remembered how casually Ran had asked her to come 
with him ... as if he wanted her, wanted to be alone 
with her. There was no need to talk. 

Randy set the decoys and after making her com- 
fortable in her anchored boat, rowed further east, out 
of gunshot. Phyllis Anne could see his boat, rocking 
apparently empty, some distance away. It was very 
still except for the wash of water beneath her, lapping 
gently, and she lay, dreamily, wrapped in a thick rug, 
in the bottom of the boat, her eyes on the blue sky. 
It was like floating through illimitable space • • • they 
two alone. She began thinking intently of Ran • • • 

An hour later, a wedge-shaped line of dots rose black 
above them, driving straight down upon the cove; and 
Phyllis Anne sat up, trembling with excitement. She 
did not try to take aim. She could hear a succession 
of shots from Ran's boat and she saw two or three 
ducks drop heavily some distance away. With a sense 
of her important helpfulness, she drew in the anchor 
and rowed toward the nearest of them, floating on the 
blue water. She came close and leaned out to reach it, 
but a gust of wind drove her past and she had to turn. 
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The boat tipped dangerously. The next moment, 
when she had righted it, she saw that one oar had 
slipped away and was sliding up and down, into the 
ripple of water, ten feet away. She made a lunge for 
it and the boat swung to her movement, turned half 
around into a current setting out from shore. Two 
minutes later, she was drifting out into the open lake. 
With a reckless little laugh, she leaned out and gave 
the second oar a vigorous push after the first. 

"Well, then . . .*' she said aloud. Then she shouted 
to Ran; but her voice beating against the wind was 
faint, wholly negligible. She could not make Ran hear. 
She tried frantically, time after time. It seemed a long 
time after her last shout that she thought of her gun, 
and with fingers that shook grotesquely, she puUed the 
trigger and fired two shots. 

She saw him lift above the gunwale of his boat, and 
flick the pale water with his oars. His boat swung 
around and came creeping across the water toward her. 
Phyllis Anne chuckled a little at the pace he set him- 
self . . . and the straining lift of his shoulders. 

Ten minutes later she was frightened that he seemed 
no nearer. By then her own boat was bobbing in 
choppy water, with white-caps breaking all about her. 
Through the warm gladness that Ran was coming to 
her rescue flooded her fear that he could not reach her. 
She was drifting faster than she dreamed. The water 
grew rougher with every gust of wind. 

"I've been a fool," she said aloud, and wnmg her 
hands. 

"Just a plain • . ._^ common . . . garden-variety of 

fool. . . :' 
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**A damned . . . fool," she whispered five minutes 
later. "Oh, Ran ..." 

The boat shipped water. With frantic hands she 
found a can under the seat and began baling. It was 
bitter cold and her feet and hands were numb. The 
wash of water in the bottom of the boat terrified her. 
Far off across the lake she saw a string of ore-boats 
moving slowly, their smoke staining the clear sky; but 
that was all. Ran, rowing against the wind behind her, 
was too far away for her voice to carry. Her fingers 
ached horribly, but she was afraid not to keep baling, 
and the work of it gave her something to do. So she 
turned about where she could keep her eyes on Ran, 
creeping slowly after her, even though she had to kneel 
in the cold water at the bottom of the boat. Her fear 
lightened a little. Randy was riding the waves and 
having veered and drawn to the wind, he seemed all at 
once to come incredibly faster. 

"Randy," she called; and this time he answered her. 
His faint, far-off voice comforted her indescribably. 
"Randy . . • hurry . . . please." 

As if he were not hurrying ... with all the strength 
he had! 

Ten minutes later he came alongside, and throwing 
his weight to one side of his own boat, he half -helped, 
half-lifted Phyllis Anne over the gunwale. Then he 
made hers fast for towing. Looking up, she saw that 
his face was utterly white, his lips compressed, with a 
look harsh, almost angry. 

"I'm s-sorry," she said timidly. "I've spoiled your 
sport." 

"Don't talk rot, Phyllis Anne." 
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"No.'' 

Her eyes filled. To his horror. Ran saw that she 
had flung herself at his feet and was crying. He might 
have been proof against anything but that. Twice 
before he had seen her tears, but he had been angry 
with her then and inclined to wish her to suffer for her 
sins. It was a vastly different thing to see her crouch- 
ing before him, an absurdly boylike little figure, her 
shoulders shaken with her heavy, long-drawn sobs. And 
he had been in horrible fear all the aeons that it had 
taken him to row out from the cove and overtake her. 
It seemed to him that he had been battling alone, breath- 
lessly, for days . . . 

He knew that there was a long row and a stiff one 
ahead of him ; but the fact vanished like a dream. He 
bent above Phyllis Anne and drew up the heavy rug 
about her shivering shoulders and called her all the 
names that he had given her in his tenderest thoughts 
. . . **Honey-girl . . . honey-blossom . . . sweetheart . . ." 

**Don't," she cried out. She flung aside the rug and 
covered her fac.e with her shaking hands. Her head 
shook stormily and he saw that she was trembling. 
"Don't. I can't bear it. . . • *Honey-girl . . ,* and I 
let that oar go on purpose ... on purpose so you'd 
rescue me. • • . And you call me *Honey-girL' " 

She lifted her face and pushed back with her hand 
the strand of limp hair that hung against her cheek. 
Her face was reddened with the wind and her crying 
and drawn with pain. 

"I love you . • ." she said. "Oh ... I love you. I 
might as well tell you. Randy." 

It seemed to Ran that all sound, all movement, had 
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die<] and tEal tEey faced each other across a sunlit void. 
There was a faint, wistful smile touching Phyllis Anne's 
quivering lips, as if she were waiting for him to speak, 
but when he moved to take her in his arms, she stopped 
him. 

"P-please," she stammered. "Don't try to argue with 
me about this» It isn't your fault. It's only • • • 
every waking minute since the day you gave me that 
returnable gift of yours down at Lida Page's . . . I've 
ached for you to kiss me again. I've wakened in the 
night dreaming that . • • that your lips had touched 
• . • mine. I can't see how you could mistake . • • my 
wanting. I've tried so many ways ... to reach you 
... to make you see that • . . that if you cared . . . 
if you wanted to ... it was quite all right. And every 
time I stretched out my hand to you, you moved further 
off. ..." 

"Honey-girl," he said. "You Honey-girl." He 
swung the oars recklessly into the boat and took her in 
his arms. FumMingly, his lips met hers and they kissed 
each other • • • a famished sort of kiss. With it, he 
found words • • • young and eager and lovely beyond 
all speaking • . • words that dried her tear-wet cheeks 
and brought a smile to her mouth. After a time, finding 
that they had drifted further out than they had ever 
been, Phyllis Anne sensibly slipped from his arms and 
settled herself by the rudder, huddled in her sheepskin 
with Ran's about her knees. He began to row steadily. 
A warm happiness filled him, something more than he 
had known since he had seen Phyllis Anne's face, framed 
in the car window, go slipping past him in the dusk of 
Christmas Day. 
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"It wasn't that I didn't love you, Sweet-o'-mine • • • 
every hour of every day. It was never that. It was 
that I'd promised Lida not to speak out. She thought 
it wasn't fair to tell you." 

"It cert'nly wasn't fair not to. If you knew how 
miserable I'd been . • • ^Flirt and the world flirts with 
you . . • Love and you • • •"* 

"It isn't true." 

"It seemed most awfully true for a while," Phyllis 
Anne said. "Caring like I cared . . . for you." 

"You are certainly a wonderful actress, my dear." 

^^It was you who were acting, not I. I mean what I 
say." 

It was true, he knew. He had been acting, pretending 
an indifference he did not feel. "But you did act . . . 
one thing after another." 

"I'm like that," Phyllis Anne explained. 

"I know you are." 

"You wouldn't like me so much, prob'ly, if I were 
different. Kelsey hated acting." 

"Yes." 

"Did you mind Kel, Randy?" she asked slyly. 

"Damnably." He brought the word out with sudden 
bitterness. They fell into a little silence, Phyllis Anne's 
eyes on his face. 

"I know," she said, nodding. "I thought you liked 
Edith . • . all the time. I thought . . ." 

"I've never liked any one but you, Phyllis Anne . . . 
not since the day I saw you. I can get you to shore . . ." 
he added after a moment. "But it'll be miles from the 
Cove ... I don't know where we are." 

"I don't care," Phyllis Anne said happily. "If we 
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stay out all night, you'll have to marry me to save my 
reputation." 

"Good Lord," Ran said. "I'm going to marry you 
to-morrow . . . the minute I can get a license. Don't 
you think anything else. I'm not going through this 
purgatory . • •" He stopped short. "I shall have to 
tell Lida," he said. 

"What about Lida?" 

"I've broken my word. I shall have to explain. I'd 
promised not to speak out." 

"I shouldn't say that you had," Phyllis Anne said 
dryly. 

A moment after she laughed at his astonished face. 
The bewilderment grew as if he were trying to remember 
what had happened those first moments after he knew 
that she was safe. 

"I did the speaking out. Goose. I love you. Ran. I 
love you. It won't be any news to Lida. She* 8 just 
saving her face. .1 shall tell her the moment I open 
the door. I'd like to sing it anyway . . . shout it 
to the wind and the sky and the water. Listen, Ran. 
I love you . . . love you . • . love you • • ." 

But Ran had brought the boat to shore and lifted 
her out to start her racing up the sandy beach. He 
held her in his arms the briefest moment, as he took 
her from the boat. After all, he did not care greatly 
about these explanations due to Lida. Not with Phyllis 
Anne and a whole day before him. 

A gaunt, weatherbeaten farmhouse stood up the 
beach, and they made straight for it, knocking impetu- 
ously at the kitchen door. To the man who opened it, 
Ran explained their dilemma and asked for coffee. 
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"Miss Sherrill is wet to the skin," he said. "If you've 
afire • . .'* 

"Blowed if it ain't a gurrul . . ." His eyes followed 
her as Phyllis Anne slipped indoors like a little gray 
ghost. ^^Them little pants • . • they sorta take a 
feller off his feet, hey?" 

Phyllis Anne shrugged a casual shoulder and took off 
her boots while Randy brought sticks from a heap of 
driftwood outside the door and built her a fire in an 
old-fashioned, sheet-iron stove. For a long time they 
sat before it, Phyllis Anne drowsily contemplating its 
splotched, reddened surface and glowing draft, listen- 
ing to the wind that shook the window-frames and tore 
at the loose-hung doors. At noon, with Ran's help, she 
fried strips of salty ham, and eggs, new-laid. She did 
exactly as she was told, for the first time in her life as 
she remarked to Randy. It was very pleasant moving 
around the little kitchen, with Randy close at hand, 
pouring her coffee, serving her with boiled potatoes 
and the crispest of the ham, ordering her about. "Turn 
the toast, woman. I won't eat it burned . • ." They 
ate ravenously at a small table drawn up beside the 
stove, and Phyllis Anne waxed poetical over the eggs. 
"Like the sun coming up on a frosty morning," she 
said dreamily. 

After those hours spent almost in silence, speech 
seemed all at once a paramount necessity. Sentences 
tumbled back and forth between them, breathless ex- 
planations ... of how they had felt months before at 
their first meeting and of what Ran thought of her on 
Christmas Day when she ate their Christmas dinner and 
he could not take his eyes away from her ... of what 
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she had said behind the window of the moving 
train, "I'll give you back your kiss" ... of how 
Phyllis Anne had managed to stay in Chicago with her 
father and what she had felt when she saw Ran standing 
there in front of the stage-door ... of the emotions that 
had continually swept them when the others . . . Kel- 
sey and Marjorie and Sherrill and Edith Maynard, 
gray ghosts that they were . . . had come between and 
driven them apart. No play that Ran was destined to 
write, none that Phyllis Anne would make brilliant with 
her acting, had the intensity of that small, hidden 
drama. 

"It was the fact that I could Turoer speak out," Ran 
said for the hundredth time. ^^I had always to stand 
aside, and wait . • . wait interminably." 

"It was the fact that all Daddums' theories wouldn't 
work. I tried 'em all. Indifference was a good play, 
he said • . • and making a man jealous took the odd 
trick • . . and flattery. . . ." It had a familiar sound 
to Ran. He plunged his hand into an inner pocket and 
brought out a creased paper. 

"What does it mean?" he asked, when Phyllis Anne, 
tucking her slim hand into the crook of his elbow, 
looked over his shoulder. 

"Why % • . it's perf'ly plain," she said. "I tried 
everything, even to being Mrs. Maynard. I could have 
stayed Mrs. Maynard, too, to the end of the chapter if 
you'd really liked me that way. Ran. I covld.** 

"I'll say you could," said Randy. "That at the end 
. . . *Well, then . . .' " 

"That," Phyllis Anne elucidated, "is me . . . my own 
idea. If you wouldn't fall for Daddums' theories, I'd 
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several cards of my own. • . . A man's sort of honor 
bound, isn't he, to marry a girl when he saves her 
life ...?'' 

Randy paled. **You mean to say . . . Phyllis Anne, 
you didn't. ... It was panic . . . something . . ." 

"I planned it on my way to the train," she said 
coldly. "I had to do something. We only had to-day 
. . . and to-morrow . . .'* 

**You risked your life . . .'* 

**What good was it to me? Without you?'* 

**You little damned fool.'' 

It was past three when they started on the twelve- 
mile walk through the pine woods to the Bay and Lida's. 
And twilight was approaching by the time they reached 
familiar places and from a rise in the road could look 
off over the stunted brush near the shore to the sparse 
village and rose-flecked sky. Among the tree-trunks in 
the wood, blue shadows darkened. And as the dusk 
lowered, pin-pricks of light began to show in the win- 
dows of the tiny town. For the last mile or two, they 
walked slowly, loitering, Phyllis Anne's slim hand 
slipped into his. They lingered even more as they 
turned into the wide path before Page's house and saw 
the lighted windows, throwing gleams across the walk. 
Even now that they were out of the woods, the light 
was the same • • • full twilight with the lake seeming 
almost at their feet beyond the gray ground, gray 
water with flecks of white still breaking across the long 
waves. They loitered on the path and on the step. 
Hidden by the shadow of the door, they kissed each 
other. 

The door ... a heavy oak slab . . . opened di- 
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rectly into the living-room. At its far end four people 
were gathered about the piano, where Mrs. Dana had 
been singing, with Sherrill leaning beside her to turn 
the pages. It happened that they saw the door quiver 
before it opened under the vigorous push from the other 
side, and were waiting, relief in their eyes, for the two 
figures that a moment later were framed in its aperture. 

Phyllis Anne's face glowed against the background 
of Ran's brown canvas sleeve braced behind her against 
the jamb. She swayed unconsciously toward him as 
they faced that informal court . . . and they smiled 
. . . slowly ... a broad grin. There is only one 
thing that will make a man and woman smile together, 
just that way; and Cart and Lida, Dick Sherrill and 
Isabel Dana, knew what thing it was. 

There was a long minute of silence. But just as Ran 
swung back his shoulders and would have stepped into 
the room, Dick Sherrill swept Isabel from the piano 
bench with a queer look of mingled unhappiness and 
relief, and struck a rinjging chord • . • 

"Here comes the bride . . ." 

Randy slipped his arm around Phyllis Anne. Mrs. 
Dana's rich contralto blended with Dick's baritone on 
the second line. As they stepped down the room, life 
sparkled at them suddenly from Lida's smile. For 
Lida, too, was singing joyfully. 

So that, after all, the matter was never explained. 

THS END 
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